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Sermons for the Month of June 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
Tue Heart oF Jesus, A Mirror oF Our SPIRITUAL CONDITION 


“For it (the Second Divine Person) is the brightness of eternal light, and 
the unspotted mirror of God’s majesty, and the image of His goodness.”— 
Wisd., vii, 26. 

This passage of Holy Writ (Heb., i, 3) relating to the Second 
Person of the Divinity, applies also to the Divine Heart of Jesus. 
It is a pure and unspotted mirror of divine glory and goodness. 
It is at the same time an unerring mirror of mankind. To those 
who gaze with earnest purpose into this divine mirror, it reveals 
their sins, faults and imperfections, and manifests at the same time 
how they may be effaced and expiated. We may compare the 
Divine Heart to a magnificent reflector. As the reflector concen- 
trates the rays of light into one point, and thence sends them forth 
with great power, so has the most Holy Trinity concentrated the 
rays of grace in the Heart of Jesus, so that from there our cold 
hearts may be enkindled with the greater love of God. 

Dear Brethren, every evening when you reflect upon your actions 
of the day, look into the mirror of the most pure Heart of Jesus, 
contemplate attentively the virtues with which it is adorned, and 
consider how little you practise these virtues. I am afraid you will 
find sufficient cause for confusion. Have you been humble and 
meek, like unto Him who even at the kiss of Judas, even when 
suspended upon the Cross between thieves, exhibited meekness and 
humility? Have you been patient like Jesus, who, under derision 
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and mockery, blows and scourgings, opened His lips not in com- 
plaint, but in prayer for His tormentors? Have you remained pure 
and unsullied, as He who declared blessed those who are pure of 
heart, and who said of Himself: Who amongst you can accuse me 
of sin? 

In every direction, dear Brethren, you will find something to 
amend, and, perhaps, a great deal. Perhaps your soul is covered 
with wounds, bruises and swelling sores (Comp. Is., i, vi). Glance 
into the mirror of the Heart of Jesus and imitate His example. Im- 
merse yourselves in the Blood of the Heart of Jesus, and cleanse 
yourselves from your sins, faults, imperfections and infirmities. His- 
tory relates of Emperor Charles the Fifth, that in his royal chamber 
he caused to be hung upon the walls mirrors which would offer to 
his gaze at all times the image of the Saviour on the Cross, so that 
he might be constantly reminded of His crucified Redeemer. So 
should you, my brethren, in all your actions, temptations, sufferings 
and difficulties of this life, keep before your spiritual gaze the Di- 
vine Heart of Jesus, the mirror of purity and patience, of the perfect 
love of God and of our neighbor, in order to be strengthened and 
encouraged and to persevere in sanctifying grace and virtue. 

There was once a vain woman who loved to regard herself in the 
mirror, to exult in her fine face and form. But one day she sud- 
denly beheld in the mirror not her own, but the form of Jesus Christ, 
wounded and covered with blood, the crown of thorns upon His 
head, His body lacerated and raised upon the Cross; and from His 
lips she heard the words: “Behold whom thou hast crucified. Be- 
hold the wounds thou hast inflicted.” At this woful spectacle her 
soul was profoundly moved, she at once renounced the world with 
its vanity and chose a lonely cavern for her abode, there to bewail 
her sins and to give all her time to meditation upon the crucified 
Redeemer. This woman was St. Rosalie, whose feast is celebrated 
on the 3d of September. She attained great sanctity as a result of 
gazing into the mirror of suffering and charity which the gracious 
Redeemer vouchsafed to show her. 

Dear Brethren, follow the example of this holy woman. Look, 
as she did, often and devoutly into the mirror of the Heart of Jesus. 
The mirror of the Heart of Jesus will show you in what particular 
you are failing, and how you may become like unto Him. 

Yes, let us all gaze into the mirror of the Heart of Jesus, and 
consider closely His virtues and perfections. The better and more 
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attentively we do this, the more vividly our imperfections will appear 
to the eyes of our soul. Let us not be like those of whom St. James 
writes (i, 23): “For if a man be hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, he shall be compared to a man beholding his natural counte- 
nance in a glass; for he beheld himself, and went his way, and 
presently forgot what manner of man he was.” We must diligently 
compare our hearts with the Heart of Jesus, in order to discover the 
faults and bad habits which disfigure them. 

From the Divine Heart of Jesus rush forth in all directions the 
flames of charity, because, as the Divine Saviour assured Blessed 
Margaret Mary, it cannot retain them in itself. May these flames 
reach also our hearts, and illumine our souls so that nothing in them 
may remain concealed from our scrutiny. These flames put Satan 
and his evil spirits to flight. These flames will serve our souls as a 
beacon upon the path of eternity and will bear them up toward 
heaven. 

O Heart of Jesus, glory of the eternal light, spotless mirror of the 
divine glory, image of God’s goodness and mercy, have mercy upon 
us. Grant us that with thy grace we may imitate Thee in this life 
and possess Thee in the life to come. Amen. 




















SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


31. Tue First Human BEINGS 


After the earth had been formed into a dwelling-place fit for 
beings who could appreciate its beauties, God said: “Let us make 
man to our image and likeness, and let him have dominion over the 
whole earth, and every creeping creature that moveth upon the 
earth.” And God created man to His own image (Gen., i, 26, 27). 
Everything else was created by God’s mere word, but when man 
was to appear on earth the Godhead seems to have deliberated. 
We have here a striking testimony to the dignity of human nature; 
man is made in the likeness of God; he is a free, rational being with 
dominion over the whole realm of nature, and able to use all her 
resources. It behooves us often to remember our likeness to God, 
that we may not fancy ourselves at liberty to gratify our lower 
instinct ; it is only when we are conscious of being higher than the 
rest of creation that we exert ourselves to preserve and intensify our 
resemblance to God, and to advance gradually on the way of moral 
perfection. 

The book of Genesis contains a detailed account of the creation of 
man, who was fashioned out of the slime of the earth, and into 
whom God breathed the breath of life, so that he became a living 
soul. Our bodies therefore are made of earth, but our souls are of 
higher origin, for they are God’s breath. Now God being a spirit, 
His breath is not material. “The dust shall return into its earth, 
from whence it was, and the spirit to God, who gave it” (Eccles., 
xii, 7). 

Adam was at first alone, and must soon have perceived that the 
animals were not his equals, and could not render him the assistance 
that he needed. God recognized this fact, and said: “It is not good 
for man to be alone; let us make him a help like unto himself.” And 
the Lord God cast a deep sleep upon Adam, and when he was fast 
asleep, he took one of his ribs and filled up flesh for it, and... 
built the rib . . . into a woman, and brought her to Adam. And 
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Adam said: “This now is bone of my bones, and flesh of my flesh; 
she shall be called woman, because she was taken out of man” (Gen., 
ii, 18, 21-23). Here we have the origin of the marriage bond. Hu- 
man beings do not come together like irrational animals, but God 
unites persons of different sexes in marriage. The bond between 
husband and wife is closer and more permanent than that between 
parent and child. Adam and Eve were the first human beings united 
by God in marriage, and from thém the whole human race is des- 
cended. St. Paul proclaimed this fact when preaching at Athens; 
“God,” he said, “who made the world and all things therein .. . 
hath made of one all mankind, to dwell upon the whole face of the 
earth” (Acts, xvii, 24, 26). All men have a common ancestor, there- 
fore they are all brothers and sisters. 

Man was equipped by his Creator with wonderful powers of mind 
and body. He can live in every sort of climate and assimilate most 
various kinds of food, and at first he was destined to enjoy immor- 
tality of both body and soul. This was not due to any natural prop- 
erty of the human body, but was a free gift from God. “God made 
not death” (Wisd., i, 13). “God created man incorruptible, and to 
the image of His own likeness He made him” (ibid., ii, 23). He 
did not intend man to die, but death was a consequence of sin. 

Moreover, Adam’s body was not liable to ailments, as ours are; he 
had no experience of sorrow, anxiety and hard work; he lived in a 
delightful region, where every kind of fruit, good to behold and 
pleasant to taste, grew of its own accord from the fertile soil. He 
had occupation that did not exhaust his strength, and he was not 
harassed by any cares. Man was created to be a rational creature, 
possessing intelligence, power of judgment, reason and free will. 
He was not to act blindly or on impulse, but with prudence; and 
he was not simply to enjoy the good things about him, but to dis- 
criminate among them and employ his knowledge of good in the 
practice of virtue. Man is a rational and moral being, and there- 
fore he resembles God. When we say that one thing is like another, 
we mean that there is a resemblance between them. Now God is 
a Spirit, and consequently man’s likeness to Him is in his spirit, not 
in his body. Adam had no inclination to evil, and all his desires were 
under control and submission to his will. He was holy, and his soul 
was free from all disorderly passions, and his will coincided in 
every respect with God’s will. By God’s grace he could accomplish 
with ease and pleasure any work that was good, just and right. 
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Man, being thus equipped with such wonderful qualities and facul- 
ties, has a higher destiny than merely to enjoy the good things of 
earth. As a rational and moral being it is his duty to think, act 
and will as God does, and to obey the laws that God has made 
known to him either through his reason, or by any other means. In 
this way he can confirm and increase his resemblance to God. We 
are generally taught that man was created to serve God and be 
happy with Him forever. This is of course true, but through His 
only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, God bids us be perfect, as our 
Father in Heaven is perfect (Matt., v, 48). Man ought to strive 
incessantly to attain to true sanctity, for this is the object for which 
he was put into the world, and the faculties bestowed on him by 
his Creator pledge him to make this his aim. Should we not, as 
Christians, set a high value upon our dignity and aim? No other 
can possibly be compared with it. I wish that we all recognized 
the true dignity and destiny of man! We were created by God 
Himself to His own image and likeness; we each received from 
Him a pure, beautiful, immortal soul, and surely we should not 
be indifferent to the maintenance of our lofty dignity and the attain- 
ment of our glorious destiny! Let us not risk the loss of either 
through even a little sin; and let us beware of forgetting God, who 
has lavished upon us such glorious gifts of body and of soul. If 
we have tried hitherto to do right, let us resolve to persevere, and 
strive to do better still in future, that we may become more like 
God, and more fit to be united with Him forever. Amen. 


32. THE Fatt or MAN 

God made a garden of delights as the dwelling-place of the first 
human beings. The fertile soil produced everything that they 
needed; various trees bore fruit, and they were at liberty to eat 
what they chose, with the sole exception of the fruit of one tree, 
which they were forbidden to touch. To Adam God said: “Of 
every tree of paradise thou shalt eat, but of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil thou shalt not eat. For in what day soever thou 
shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death” (Gen., ii, 16, 17). This 
prohibition was pronounced by God in His fatherly goodness, be- 
cause Adam and Eve had not yet been taught by their own experi- 
ence. He wished to warn them, as a loving father warns his chil- 
dren, lest they should hurt themselves, for, according to their 
Creator’s design, their bodily and mental development was to be 
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effected by obedience and mutual love. They were to notice that 
man was not left free to make an arbitrary use of everything in 
nature, and so long as they obeyed God’s command, they were 
happy. But the devil, being envious of their good fortune, awaited 
a moment when Adam was elsewhere in the garden, and Eve near 
the forbidden tree, and then he said to her: “Why hath God com- 
manded you, that you should not eat of every tree of paradise?” 
And she answered: “Of the fruit of the trees that are in paradise 
we do eat; but of the fruit of the tree which is in the midst of 
paradise, God hath commanded us that we should not eat, and 
that we should not touch it, lest perhaps we die.” And the devil 
said to the woman: “No, you shall not die the death; for God 
doth know that in what day soever you shall eat thereof, your eyes 
shall be opened, and you shall be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
And the woman saw that the tree was good to eat and fair to the 
eyes, and delightful to behold; and she took of the fruit thereof, 
and did eat, and gave to her husband who did eat (Gen., iii). 

In this way Adam and Eve transgressed God’s commandment, 
and it was not long before they felt the consequences of their dis- 
obedience. 

(a) A change took place in their feelings, and their eyes being 
opened, they saw that they were naked, so they sewed fig-leaves 
together as coverings. 

(b) Because they were disobedient they were afraid and uneasy 
in mind, and when they heard God’s voice in the garden, they hid 
themselves among the trees. They had lost their frankness and 
contentment and no longer delighted in intercourse with their heav- 
enly Father, but were impelled to avoid Him and hide from Him. 

(c) As a result of their disobedience Adam and Eve had many 
troubles to bear. Before their expulsion from Paradise God said 
to Eve: “In sorrow shalt thou bring forth children,” and to Adam: 
“Cursed is the earth in thy work; with labor and toil shalt thou 
eat thereof all the days of thy life.” He had worked before, but 
chiefly for pleasure and as an occupation; thenceforth his heart was 
never satisfied, and his needs and anxieties increased. 

(d) Their disobedience brought the punishment of death upon 
Adam and Eve, and they had to learn what it is to die. Their 
worn out bodies bore within them the seed of death, and the troubles 
and labors that they had to undergo finally brought them to the 
grave. 
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(e) Spiritual as well as corporal death was the chastisement of 
their disobedience; they transgressed God’s commandment and 
thwarted His holy will, and consequently they lost their original 
innocence and justice and God withdrew His love and favor and 
deprived them of all claim to eternal happiness. Thenceforth their 
inclinations tended to evil, and they were easily led to indulge in 
sinful desires and actions. In short, they ceased to be God’s chil- 
dren and heirs of eternal salvation, and their souls became liable to 
death as a result of sin. Not only Adam and Eve, but also all their 
descendants incurred this penalty for their first fall into sin, as 
Sirach says: “A heavy yoke is upon the children of Adam from 
the day of their birth until that of their burial” (Ecclus., xl, 1) ; 
for we all suffer from concupiscence and the trials and hardships 
of life, and finally we must all die. 

1. Disorderly desires, contrary to reason and God’s law, are felt 
by all men. Even St. Paul was subject to them, for he says: “When 
I have a will to do good, evil is present with me.” Religion and our 
own reason both warn us against considering everything that flat- 
ters the senses to be good, but we are easily carried away and strive 
after what attracts us, though it is forbidden. We see how reason- 
able are the commands laid upon us, and yet we act in a way op- 
posed to and not in conformity with them. We should like to do 
right, but we have no strength to put our good desires into execu- 
tion, and this lack of strength is due to the predominant influence 
of the senses upon our nature. This defect proceeds not from God, 
but from our first parents. 

2. We have to undergo many trials, hardships, dangers and sick- 
nesses in the course of our life, and it is with great exertion of 
mind and body that we triumph over them. We have to toil and 
defend our possessions and resist many inward and outward ene- 
mies. Man is exposed to so much contradiction that he seems to 
live in perpetual misery, with nothing to hope for but a change of 
affliction. 

3. Lastly, we are all subject to the law of death. “God created 
man incorruptible, and to the image of His own likeness He made 
him; but by the envy of the devil, death came into the world” 
(Wisd., ii, 23, 24). 

This sin committed by our first parents and the guilt and punish- 
ment that it involved, God’s displeasure and an incapacity for sanc- 
tity and happiness, insofar as it has been transmitted from Adam 
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and Eve to the rest of mankind, is called original sin. Job asked: 
“Who can make him clean that is conceived of unclean seed?” 
(xiv, 4), and David, when praying for forgiveness, cried: “Behold, 
I was conceived in iniquity, and in sins did my mother conceive me” 
(Ps., i, 7). Jesus Himself said to Nicodemus (John, iii, 5, 6) that 
a rebirth by water and the Holy Ghost was necessary, because that 
which is born of the flesh is unfit to enter the kingdom of God. St. 
Paul derives sin and death from Adam, and says that we have all 
sinned in him, and so by our very nature are children of wrath and 
worthy of chastisement. These passages in Holy Scripture show 
that original sin is a very real thing, and not even our Lady would 
have been exempt from it, had not God, foreseeing her dignity as 
Mother of Christ, allowed her from the first moment of her exist- 
ence to participate in the merits of His Passion and adorned her 
with sanctifying grace, so that she was unstained by original sin. 

My Brethren, let us always obey God’s commandments. Our 
first parents disobeyed their Creator, and we have considered the 
results of their sin; evil impulses and inclinations gained dominion 
over them, they felt fear and anxiety and endured much suffering, 
until finally death put an end to their sojourn in this world; and 
they would have had to undergo an eternity of anguish had God 
not had mercy upon them. Let us always be mindful of our own 
frailty so that we may avoid sin and not live in sorrow and grief, 
and in dread of everlasting death. Amen. 


33. THE NECESSITY OF REDEMPTION 


The devil brought sin into the world and it was necessary that 
its stain should be removed if men were not to perish forever. Sin 
is a voluntary transgression of God’s commandments, it is wrong 
in itself and ought not to exist. Moreover, it is an offence against 
God, for when we sin we disobey and resist Him; we despise His 
goodness and love and disturb the design of His Divine wisdom; 
we outrage His honor in word and deed, frustrate His intentions 
and desecrate His gifts. Attached to sin are guilt and a curse, 
which must be removed, if the sinner is not to be condemned. When 
sin has once been committed it cannot be undone but remains for- 
ever as a wrong against God. In His kingdom it is impossible to 
overlook or forget this wrong, this guilt and curse and the sorrow 
due to sin—hence, if the sinner is to escape condemnation, he must 
be punished, or atonement must be made for him. God’s justice 
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requires this and our Lord Himself said (Luke, xii, 47): “The 
servant who knew the will of his lord and prepared not himself, 
and did not according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
. . . Unto whomsoever much is given, of him much shall be re- 
quired.” 

Our first parents’ sin was a mortal sin, involving the loss of 
eternal life. Misery, suffering and death would have been melan- 
choly consequences of sin, but to forfeit eternal life would have 
been the greatest of all misfortunes. If escape from this were pos- 
sible, it could only be by the removal of the sin itself, and therefore 
there was imperative need of atonement and redemption unless the 
human race was to continue in misery and death. 

Man could not himself get rid of his sin; when a thing is once 
done, he cannot undo it, and so he cannot deliver himself from sin. 
St. Peter could not recall his threefold denial of Christ, nor could 
Mary Magdalen make good her wicked and scandalous life. They 
might repent, bewail and abhor their sins, but they were unable to 
undo them. 

Fallen man was not in a position to make satisfaction to God’s 
justice, for, as a finite being, he was too insignificant to make rep- 
aration sufficient to remove his own infinite guilt and to satisfy 
God. Man’s very repentance, tears and good works needed justi- 
fication before they could be a pleasing, far less an adequate, sac- 
rifice of atonement. Therefore man, being in need of help, could 
of himself do penance for his sin, but not make atonement and 
remove it. By our alms, fasting, mortification and other good works 
we may, it is true, make some amount of satisfaction for the tem- 
poral punishment due to sin, but the sin itself and the guilt attaching 
to it remain, and can be removed only by a higher power. Nor can 
we prevent the consequences of sin, and substitute joy for sorrow, 
strength for weakness, and life for death, because we are poor, 
weak, suffering mortals. Therefore we should have had to mourn 
and suffer for all eternity had God not had mercy on us and sent 
His Son to deliver us from sin and misery. “For the Son of Man 
is come to save that which was lost” (Matt., xviii, 17). You see 
how much sorrow and pain sin brings upon us. Let us take this 
lesson to heart and strive to avoid all sin. Our own experience 
shows that no human being can help us, so let us turn to our Divine 
Redeemer and ask His assistance and then we shall realize the truth 
of St. Paul’s words: “Christ is able to save forever them that come 
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to God by Him, always living to make intercession for us” (Hebr., 
vii, 25). Amen. 


34. Tue Promisep MEssIaAs 


It is a well-known fact that all ancient nations, Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike, believed that man had fallen from a pristine state of 
innocence and would eventually be restored by some great, super- 
human Saviour. In the case of the Jews this belief and expecta- 
tion were based on revelation and on prophetic utterances. When 
sentence was pronounced against our first parents, the Divine 
promise was given that some day the seed of the woman should 
crush the serpent’s head—i. e., overcome the power of Satan. This 
first promise of future salvation was treasured as a precious in- 
heritance and handed down to Seth’s posterity. Abel, however, 
was a type of the coming Redeemer, for he brought an innocent 
lamb as a sacrifice, and in every pre-Christian religion sacrifice was 
invariably the central point of worship, typifying the doctrine that 
sinful man, being worthy of death, can receive grace and recon- 
ciliation only through a bloody sacrifice of an innocent victim in 
his place. After sin and corruption had spread over all mankind, 
Noe alone remained loyal to God, and, having been saved from the 
deluge, passed on to Sem and his descendants the true knowledge 
of God, and the promise of salvation. They preserved this religion, 
but when even in the family of Heber, the best of the Semites, it 
seemed on the point of being lost, as all the surrounding tribes were 
idolaters, God brought Abraham, who was steadfast in the faith, 
from Chaldaea into the Promised Land and on three occasions 
renewed the promise that of his line should be born the future Re- 
deemer. The sacrifice of Isaac was a type of His sacrifice, and the 
kingdom of Israel represented His dominions. The promise, con- 
firmed to Isaac and Jacob, was transmitted by the latter to his son 
Juda, from whom, i. e., from whose descendants, the sceptre should 
not be taken away “until He come that is to be sent, and He shall 
be the expectation of nations.” Moses acted as God’s representa- 
tive, and brought the Israelites, who had become a nation, out of 
bondage in Egypt and established God’s covenant with them; and 
then again by the mouth of Moses God promised to raise up in the 
midst of Israel a prophet like Moses, whom they would have to 
obey. Thus Moses, too, was a type of Christ. He did not enter 
the Promised Land, but Josue led the people thither, and the estab- 
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lishment of the Old Covenant and religion was complete. It con- 
sisted chiefly in the Law and the promise of the Messias, for whose 
coming the Israelites longed more and more ardently, as they rea- 
lized more fully how impossible it was for them, on account of 
their sins and frailty, to observe the holy law in spirit and perfec- 
tion. The mysterious ritual, that centred in sacrifices offered by 
the priests, was intended to heighten this consciousness of guilt and 
to increase the desire and hope of redemption. All the history of 
the Israelites, the chastisements inflicted upon them, and their mar- 
vellous deliverances, were intended to serve the same purposes and 
acquire a meaning only when we regard them as types of the Mes- 
sias and His kingdom. The prophets of Israel put this interpreta- 
tion upon them, and all the prominent men in the Old Testament, 
Abel, Noe, Abraham, Moses, Josue, Samson, David and Solomon, 
are types of Christ. The three great institutions of the Jewish 
theocracy, viz., the kingship, the priesthood and the office of prophet, 
all bear a distinctly Messianic character, and the Messias was to 
unite in His person these three dignities in a peculiar manner. I 
cannot here discuss the Messianic prophecies in detail to show you 
how they gradually become more and more definite; I can only draw 
attention to the most essential points. In the first place, the Mes- 
sias appears as a great king of superhuman power, who delivers 
Israel from all enemies, judges the wicked, subjects all the Gentiles 
to his sway, and bestows upon his people riches and peace; of his 
dominion there is to be no end. The Messianic kingdom seems thus 
to be an earthly kingdom, but the later prophets developed more 
fully the spiritual idea of it, according to which the work of the 
Messias was to be the moral and religious regeneration of the hu- 
man race, and the union of all nations in one great kingdom of God. 
From this point of view the work of the Messias consists princi- 
pally in concluding and abolishing the old, imperfect covenant that 
was limited to the people of Israel, and substituting for it a new, 
perfect and everlasting covenant, embracing all nations, so that the 
Gentiles should be converted to the God of Israel and share in the 
promises, and this is the fulfilment of God’s pledge to bless all 
nations in Abraham’s seed. 

In the New Covenant, or, which is the same thing, the new religion, 
the old sacrifices necessarily have no place, since the blood of bulls 
and sheep can never expiate sin, and a merely external and formal 
offering is hateful in God’s sight. In their stead we have a pure 
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and holy worship and a new and spotless sacrifice offered in every 
region of the world. This new Covenant is based upon a general 
redemption, in which, however, only true conversion enables us to 
participate, and it consists essentially in forgiveness of sin and in- 
ward sanctification through the infusion of a new spirit. This 
spirit that renders us new men is Divine, and the Messias com- 
municates it to us, thus restoring men to God’s favor. Hence the 
kingdom of the Messias is the permanent dominion of justice, peace 
and righteousness, and even nature will share in this glory and 
happiness. What are the characteristics of the Messias, who is to 
accomplish this work? He is described as being truly king, prophet 
and high priest, and thus the most perfect representative of God on 
earth. He is this in virtue of His office, but He is also the most 
faithful of God’s servants, and the embodiment of justice, wisdom, 
grace and sanctity. He is not a tyrant exercising force, but the one 
Good Shepherd, seeking the lost sheep and bringing them to plen- 
tiful pasture. He executes justice without respect of persons, but 
at the same time He is full of forbearance and mercy and refrains 
from breaking the bruised seed, or extinguishing the flickering light. 
As prophet and teacher He is the Light of the World, and His word 
is like a two-edged sword. Towards the poor and lowly He is gen- 
tle and tender, but terrible towards the proud, whilst He slays the 
impious with His breath. The Spirit of the Lord rests upon Him, 
as well as the spirit of wisdom and understanding and counsel and 
strength and knowledge and piety and fear of the Lord. He is the 
Lord’s Anointed, sent to preach to the meek, to heal the contrite of 
heart, to preach release to the captives, and to comfort all that 
mourn. 

How wonderfully did God provide for the salvation of mankind! 
and how precious must a human soul be in His sight! We are 
happy enough to live after the coming of the long-promised Mes- 
sias, who is no other than our Lord Jesus Christ. In Him all these 
prophecies have been fulfilled; therefore let us venerate Him as 
God’s messenger, the supreme King of Kings, the great High Priest 
and the chief of all prophets, and let us faithfully follow Him and 
obey His words. Amen. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY 
THE BAPTISMAL VOWS 


“Baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.”’—Gospel. 


To-day’s Gospel contains the last words addressed to His Dis- 
ciples by our Divine Lord before His Ascension. They remind us 
of the great graces of Holy Baptism, for our Saviour charged the 
Apostles to teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. By receiving Holy 
Baptism we have made a solemn compact with Jesus Christ. 





I. Wuat Promises HAvE WE MapeE? 


1. To believe all that the Catholic Chruch teaches, or, in other 
words, to believe in Christ and His doctrine. Without this faith, 
Baptism is of no avail, for it is written: “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned” (Mark, xvi, 16). We promise further: 

2. To avoid sin, for we pledge ourselves to renounce the devil 
and all his works, viz., sins. “He that committeth sin is of the 
devil,” says St. John (1, iii, 8). Our promise to avoid sin includes 
also avoidance of all occasions of sin, because it is absurd for a 
man to determine not to sin, if he recklessly exposes himself to 
temptation. That is why in our Baptism we renounce also the 
pomps of the world, the amusements and vanities, by means of 
which the enemy of souls tries to ensnare us, and to turn away our 
hearts from the service of God. “If any man love the world, the 
charity of the Father is not in him” (1 John, ii, 15). 

Therefore every baptized person has sworn eternal enmity to sin, 
Satan and the world, which has forsaken God to serve the devil, 
and by its deception robs men of everlasting happiness. 





3. Lastly we promise to live in the way that pleases God. “If 
thou wilt enter into life (eternal), keep the commandments.” We 
must put off the old man and put on the new, which is made and 
transformed into the likeness of Christ. 
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II. Wuat Promises Does Jesus Make Us 1n Hoty Baptism? 


My Brethren, God’s promises are far greater than ours; He 
never allows Himself to be outdone by us in generosity. He prom- 
ises us at Baptism: 

1. Deliverance from original and actual sin. St. Peter taught 
his earliest converts to do penance and be baptized for the remis- 
sion of their sins (Acts, ii, 38) ; and St. Paul says in writing to the 
Ephesians (v, 26, 27) that Christ sanctified the Church as His 
bride, “cleansing it by the laver of water in the word of life,” that 
it might be “a glorious Church, not having spot or wrinkle, but that 
it should be without blemish.” 

2. Holy Baptism removes all the temporal and eternal punish- 
ment due to sins, as the Council of Trent declared (sess. 5, can. 5): 
“Baptized persons are innocent, clean, spotless and blameless, and 
they are in God’s favor, so that nothing can hinder their entrance 
to Heaven.” 


3. Holy Baptism imparts sanctifying grace and the theological 
virtues, so that man receives a higher and spiritual life destined to 
last forever. 


4. Holy Baptism impresses on the soul an indelible character, 
making us members of Christ and holy Church. “As many of you 
as have been baptized in Christ have put on Christ... . You are 
all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal., iii, 27, 28). 

Such, my Brethren, are the great benefits and graces conferred 
upon us at our Baptism. May we never forget the promises that 
we have made, but renew our Baptismal vows from time to time, 
especially on Trinity Sunday, on the anniversay of our birth and at 
first Communion, on Sundays and holy days, and on the feast of 
our patron saints. Let us renew our vows when we are tempted, 
that we may not waver in the allegiance that we have sworn to our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

If we act thus we shall preserve the white robe of our Baptismal 
innocence until we appear in it before the judgment seat of Christ, 
where we shall have no cause to fear if we have served our Lord 
with loyalty and perseverance and shown ourselves zealous cham- 
pions of His honor. He will give us in return the crown of vic- 
tory, life everlasting. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE GREAT SUPPER 


“A certain man made a great supper, and invited many.”—Gospel. 


Our Divine Saviour uttered this beautiful parable at a banquet 
to which He had been invited by a distinguished Pharisee. Wher- 
ever Jesus went, He spoke only of spiritual things—let us follow 
His example and never say anything likely to disedify others. The 
Fathers understand this supper to symbolize Christ’s kingdom on 
earth, 7. e., Holy Church, as well as everlasting happiness and the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. 

1. Christ’s Kingdom. God Himself calls all men to believe in 
Jesus Christ and to be saved. Remember, my Brethren, that the 
glory awaiting us is incomparably greater than all the trials and 
sufferings of this life. Who would not patiently endure pain for a 
quarter of an hour, if in return he was to enjoy perfect happiness 
for a thousand years? Yet our present tribulations, which are 
trifling and transitory in comparison with the bliss of Heaven, 
“work for us above measure exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory” (2 Cor., iv, 17). 

Our span of life being short, the hour of the great supper will 
soon sound, and before we expect it we shall hear a voice saying: 
“Come, gather yourselves together to the great supper of God” 
(Apoc., xix, 17). Happy shall we be if we are reckoned among 
the just at that day! 

2. The most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. This parable may be 
understood to refer also to the Holy Eucharist, the banquet to which 
our Saviour invites all His faithful followers, however poor and 
insignificant they may be. Here He desires to feed us with His 
most sacred Body and Blood, that we may have eternal life. He 
commissions His priests to urge men to adore Him in the most 
Blessed Sacrament, and to receive Him frequently. 

We ought to fall down in adoration before the throne of the 
Lamb, saying: “Thou art worthy, O Lord cur God, to receive glory 
and honor.” “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
into my heart, but say only one word and my soul will be cleansed.” 

Our Saviour calls to us: “Come to me, all you that labor and 
are burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt., xi, 28). Let us often 
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visit Him in the tabernacle, where He dwells day and night for love 
of us. Come let us adore Him, and fall down, and kneel before 
Him; it is He who hath made us, He is our Lord and our God. 
Therefore, whenever you are able be present at Holy Mass, and 
when on week days you are prevented from coming to church, 
unite your morning prayers with the sacrifice offered by the priest 
at the altar and thus you will receive many graces for the sancti- 
fication of your immortal souls, and our Lord will say to you, as 
He said to His Disciples at the last supper: “You shall eat and 
drink at my table in my kingdom.” Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART 


“Rejoice with me, because I have found my sheep that was lost.”—Gospel. 


To-day’s Gospel is full of good tidings and comfort for all sin- 
ners, and it harmonizes well with the feast of the Sacred Heart, 
that the Church is celebrating. Our Divine Saviour wishes to teach 
us that God is ready to forgive sinners, if only they take pains to 
improve, and that He desires, not their death, but their conversion 
and life. Listen to the Good Shepherd’s words: “What man of 
you that hath an hundred sheep, and if he shall lose one of them, 
doth he not leave the ninety and nine in the desert and go after that 
which was lost until he find it? And when he hath found it, lay it 
upon his shoulders, rejoicing; and coming home call together his 
friends and neighbors, saying to them: ‘Rejoice with me, because 
I have found my sheep that was lost’? I say to you that even so 
there shall be joy in Heaven upon one sinner that doth penance, 
more than upon ninety-nine just, who need no penance.” 

The Good Shepherd’s loving Heart still beats for us in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar, and is the surest refuge for us in 
time of trouble. When our Redeemer was hanging on the cross one 
of the soldiers opened His side with a lance. Why was this? To 
admit us to this sure refuge in the Sacred Heart, whither we may 
bring all our sins, our good works, our sufferings, and, above all, our 
love. If we are weighed down by the burden of sin, so that our 
transgressions appear too great and numerous ever to be forgiven, 
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let us have recourse to our Lord, who said: “Behold this Heart, 
which hath so much loved men.” For your sake was it pierced, 
that you might cast all your sins therein, to be blotted out with My 
Blood. 

Let us bring our good works to the Sacred Heart, no matter how 
trivial they may be. Whatever we do for love of our Saviour is 
stored up in the treasury of His Heart, and at the day of reckoning 
will be transformed into precious jewels. Let us offer all our love 
to the Sacred Heart. Whatever else we love, our hearts will be 
restless until they belong wholly to our Lord both for time and for 
eternity. All our sufferings should be placed in our Saviour’s 
wounded side. Whether we have undergone many trials in the past, 
or are still pupils in the school of sorrow, we should remember that 
Jesus knows our griefs and endured far more than we are called 
upon to bear. If He bore so much for our sake, how can we mur- 
mur and complain? Let us lay all that afflicts us into His Divine 
Heart, and our sorrows will be turned into joys. Amen. 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ST. PETER 


“Master, we have labored all the night, and have taken nothing; but at 
Thy word I will let down the net.”—Gospel. 

Should a wagonload of bread be brought into a town at a time of 
great scarcity, people would crowd round it, in hopes of securing a 
loaf. We ought to have a similar desire and craving for God’s 
Word, which is the food of eternal life. This fact was understood 
by the multitudes who gathered round our Lord on the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, and, in their eagerness to hear Him, pressed upon 
Him so that He was forced to get into a boat and teach them thence. 
We may learn from St. Peter’s behavior how to do everything in 
the Name of Jesus, and thus obtain God’s blessing on our work. 

1. St. Peter worked with patience. He had passed a sleepless 
night, and was no doubt wet and cold, but he was not angry, al- 
though he had caught nothing. People who lose their temper at 
every trifling failure do themselves much harm, for they make their 
work harder and deprive themselves of God’s assistance, and of the 
merit that they might have gained. 
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2. St. Peter worked with piety and good will. He lent his boat 
to our Saviour, and listened attentively to His teaching. He did not 
grumble, as some disobliging persons would do, nor say that he 
wanted the boat himself, since he had to go home and dry his clothes. 
Had he acted thus, he would not have caught the miraculous draught 
, of fishes, nor would he have been one of our Lord’s Disciples. Those 
people make a great mistake who fancy that all their work will come 
to a standstill if they spend time over their morning prayers or in 
hearing Mass. They will toil and labor to no purpose unless God 
prospers their undertakings ; all depends upon His blessing. 

3. St. Peter worked with faith and confidence in the power of 
Christ, since it was at His Word that he let down the net. The 
Apostle’s words imply: “Dear Master: I know by experience that 
night is the best time for fishing; if I have caught nothing then, I am 
not likely to catch anything now, but at Thy Word I will set to 
work.” 

My Brethren, whenever you begin a fresh piece of work, do it 
with a good intention, and say with St. Peter: “At Thy Word, O 
Lord.” With Thine assistance and blessing will I begin and accom- 
plish this task. If you frequently renew your good intention, you 
will not give way to bad language, as many workmen do, and you 
will refrain from all unseemly and uncharitable conversation. By 
means of a good intention you may moreover store up treasures of 
merit, derived from the most insignificant even of your daily duties, 
and some day you will have better reason to rejoice at having 
acquired such treasures, than you would have if you possessed the 
riches of the entire world. Solomon, who was a very wise man, 
said: “The blessing of the Lord maketh men rich, neither shall 
affliction be joined to them” (Prov., x, 22). Amen. 

















SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


THE REVELATION OF GOD 


BY THE REV. B. A. SHARPE, A.B. 


“Of Him and by Him and in Him are all things: to Him be glory for- 
ever.”—Phil., 1 


SYNOPSIS.—1. a. Life in this world surrounded by impenetrable mystery : 
we are ignorant of what lies beyond an experience in the material uni- 
verse and the spiritual, yet reason assures us of the existence of these 
vast regions, and we belong to both. 

b. But revelation tells us all that we need to know for our practical 
guidance. What revelation tells us. 

c. The ancient heathen, by the use of natural reason, perceived dimly 
that God must be both one and more than one. But it was reserved for 
Divine Revelation to show us how this can be. 

2. a. What is the practical use of the doctrine of the Trinity? 

The knowledge of it helps us to fulfil the object of an existence—to 
know, love and serve God. 

b. The mystery of the Trinity helps us to realize God’s self-sufficiency, 
and our entire dependence on Him. Thus it keeps us in reverence and 
humility. 

c. Through our knowledge of the doctrine of the Trinity we are able 
to apprehend rightly the bounty of God towards His creatures, by at- 
tributing to each Person His own part in the economy of nature and 
grace. 

3. The subject is a high and difficult one. There is no need that we 
should fully understand it. But as we accept and admire the marvels of 
natural science, with which only experts are fully acquainted, so we 
should remember, at least, that the greatest wonders and the deepest 
truths are those made known to us by God’s revelation of Himself. 

The right answer to what God has thus told us is a life of faith, love 
and obedience. 


I. a. We are reminded to-day of the mysterious obscurity which 
surrounds our life in this world. We know a little of our immediate 
surroundings; we are familiar, through the experience of our 
senses, with certain aspects of this world’s surface, and of what 
lies beyond it within the limits of our range of vision; and we have 
a constantly increasing acquaintance with the various details of 
the things about us, their relations to one another and the prin- 
ciples according to which they act. But beyond the sphere of our 
human experience there lies a vast realm of life and action, of which 
we know and can know nothing, except only that it exists. Round 
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about our small planet great worlds continually revolve; of a few 
of them we know just enough to enable us to guess at their nature 
and history, but of the immense majority of them we know only 
that they are there. And beyond the limits of our sight we cannot 
even guess what there may be; we are equally unable to imagine a 
limit to the universe, or a universe which has no limit. Neither 
alternative is possible so far as we can judge, and yet our reason 
tells us that one must be true. The universe of which our world 
is a tiny part is so vast and so incomprehensible as to defy not 
merely reason, but imagination. But the mystery of this material 
universe is as nothing compared to the mystery of that which lies 
beyond it—of that realm of the invisible and the intangible which 
forms the background of all material things and which our reason 
assures us is not only real, but the very center and source of all 
reality, though it can neither be seen nor heard nor touched. More- 
over, it is clear that we ourselves belong to this world or spirit; 
our power to perceive that it exists would of itself be enough to 
make us certain that we are part of the invisible no less than of the 
visible universe, even if we had no other ground for our convic- 
tion. Thus we ourselves are part of the mystery: much as we know 
of the nature of our bodies and minds there is far more that we do 
not know; the ultimate secret of life and the foundation of exis- 
tence are and must always be closed to the investigation of human 
beings. It is as impossible for us to look into the origin of the 
nature of which we are part as for a stream to flow back to its 
source. 

b. But there is another way by which we can learn all that we 
need to know of the origin and end and the meaning of life. God 
has revealed to us what we have not the means of finding out for 
ourselves. Our reason does, indeed, assure us of the existence of 
a supreme Creator and Ruler of the whole universe; but we can 
know little by that means of the Divine nature, far removed as it 
is from the sphere of our natural human experience; most human 
beings are, moreover, guided less by reason than by feeling and 
imagination: so that our natural knowledge of God is at best far 
from sufficient for us, and with the vast majority of human beings 
must almost inevitably be mingled with degraded and unworthy ideas 
of Him. But God’s Revelation has made known to us the truth 
which we could never have found out. He has told us that it is He 
who surrounds the visible world with His infinite presence, that He 
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is the source of all reality—the one “Who is”; that He pervades 
all nature with His creative power, so that all things are in Him 
and He in them, and that but for His continual presence and power 
all things that are would return to the nothingness from which by 
God’s will alone they came. Sun, moon and stars are filled with 
God: He is in every blade of grass, in every invisible grain of dust 
that floats in the air: His power and presence are the source of the 
angel’s life and the splendor of Heaven; He is in the worms that 
crawl on the earth, He fills the body and the soul of man, and the 
earth on which man treads. And yet He is no mere force, no ab- 
stract law, no mere expression of the ultimate principle on which 
life and being depend. God is a personal Being: He knows, wills, 
loves and hates, and is conscious in every instant of His eternal 
and infinite existence, of His own absolute perfection and of all 
the creatures that He has made or will ever make: He is the in- 
finite model of that finite personality which He gave to man when 
He made him to His own image and likeness. Moreover, He is no 
solitary God, presiding in unapproachable loneliness over the crea- 
tures that depend on Him, the “low things that are in Heaven and 
earth,” which are so far removed from the infinite perfection of 
their Creator. The Divine Nature is and can be one and one only; 
there can be but one infinite being, one ultimate source and creator 
of all that is. But the completeness of the Divine perfection lies 
in its threefold personality. God is sufficient for Himself : He knows 
Himself, and in that knowledge knows all that is or can be; He 
loves Himself, and in Himself His love finds its perfect and all- 
sufficient object. But by His Divine self-knowledge He begets the 
Son, and the mutual love of the Father and the Son is the proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost. So God is eternally one by His nature, 
and also eternally three in the all-holy Trinity of Persons. 

Thus then comes to us by God’s goodness and condescension a 
ray from that unapproachable light in which He dwells, piercing 
the darkness which to our feeble sight shrouds the world that He 
has made. But by that ray of light the darkness is pierced: the 
mystery of the universe is indeed not removed: but it is relieved, 
just as a light in the window of our home makes our way clear be- 
fore us, even though the darkness is still all around. God reveals 
Himself to us, not in order to satisfy our curiosity or to save us 
the trouble of exercising our natural intelligence, but in order to 
show us the meaning and object of the life He has given us, and 
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the way in which alone we can carry out the purpose for which He 
created us, and so secure the happiness which it is our nature to 
desire. 

c. For ages wise, thoughtful men had tried to find out something 
about God; and they succeeded in finding out something. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? God has given us the powers of 
reason and intelligence to be our guides to truth; and the world in 
which we live bears evident traces of the Hand of its Creator. 
Thus it was impossible that those who seriously tried to find out 
the truth should be wholly deceived; and by the light of nature they 
were able to see that God must in some sense be one, and at the 
same time be in some sense more than one. Thus the common 
belief of pagans held that there were many gods, while the wiser 
and more thoughtful saw that there could be but one God, whom 
they supposed—as some who thought themselves Christians have 
since done—to manifest Himself in different modes of action; and 
then the history of ancient speculation became a constant but un- 
availing endeavor to combine the two opposite notions of unity and 
variety in God. But it was not until God declared Himself in our 
Lord Jesus Christ that the truth became known, and the solution 
of the problem that man could never find for himself was given in 
the revelation of the eternal and ever-blessed Three in One: the 
three Divine Persons and the one Divine Nature. So God has 
made Himself known to us—not by submitting Himself to discovery 
by our natural powers, since they are hopelessly incompetent to the 
task; nor by explaining a truth that is beyond the reach of our 
natural faculties, but by simply telling us the stupendous fact which, 
though not contrary to our reason, is yet altogether above it. “A 
man’s reach must exceed his grasp.” We cannot grasp the mys- 
tery of the Divine Nature as we grasp the solution of a mathe- 
matical problem or the nature of a chemical substance; but we can 
reach it by faith in the words of God, spoken by our Lord and made 
known to us by the infallible tradition of the Church. 

2. a. It is sometimes asked: What is the use of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity? Granted that it is true, what does it matter if 
we are ignorant of it, or for one reason or another unwilling to 
accept it? Why should a doctrine, so far above our power to grasp, 
be considered so important that for about four hundred years the 
Church was more or less constantly occupied in finding a correct 
specific statement of her Faith regarding the Trinity, when all we 
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really need is practical help and direction in fulfilling the everyday 
duties of Christians? The question is far from being an unim- 
portant one, and goes much deeper than those who ask it are gen- 
erally aware. It involves in reality the whole of man’s relation 
and duty to God, or, in other words, the whole of religion. 

For what is the true object of our existence? You, at least, my 
Brethren, can have no hesitation in answering that it is to know, 
love, serve and finally to enjoy God. No other object is indeed 
conceivable as the reason of our being; the only alternative would 
be to suppose that we are here for no purpose at all—that we are a 
mere accidental product of the material universe, and consequently 
that it cannot matter what we do. Just as everything else in the 
world obeys the law which God has given it, and thus exists for 
Him, so we who alone have any choice in the matter are intended 
to carry out God’s will by the free exercise of our will and intellect. 
Man’s intellect and will, no less than his body and all material things 
besides, are for God, and our souls, to which intellect and will be- 
long, naturally reach out after God as the appetites of our bodies 
reach for food and light and air, through the obscurity with which 
sin has overlaid the world. We are like plants in a sunless room, 
striving to catch every particle of the diffused light from outside; 
and though some may weary of the effort and use their freedom 
to turn away from the light on which the life of their souls de- 
pends, yet our nature cannot be changed; we need God, and can- 
not find rest or true happiness unless we know Him and love Him. 
But how should we know Him, much more love Him, unless He 
showed us Himself? How, albeit, could we know and love as God 
anything but an idol fashioned by our own imagination, unless God 
who “inhabiteth light inaccessible” had revealed Himself to us? 
We cannot love an earthly father of whom we know nothing but 
that he exists, whose features have never been shown to us, and of 
whose character and habits we are ignorant. Much less could we 
truly love our Heavenly Father if all we knew of Him were what 
we learn by the exercise of our natural reason—if to us He merely 
represented the conclusion of an agreement, the result of a process 
of reasoning, like those by which we know the laws of nature and 
the substances with which they are concerned. When God sent 
Moses to be His messenger to the Israelites, the first thing the great 
lawgiver asked for was some account of the nature and authority 
of the Divine Being in whose Name he was to speak. “If they 
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should say to me: ‘What is His Name,’ what shall I say to them?” 
God in answer told Moses of His nature—‘He who is’; and of 
His care for their nation from the beginning. But to us He has 
given the fuller and more intimate revelation of His mysterious 
Personality, and of all that the three Divine Persons have done 
and are doing for the salvation of the world, so that we too can go 
forward on our journey to the Promised Land in faith and obedi- 
dience like theirs, but also with love and gratitude and hope as 
much greater than that of God’s ancient people as our knowledge 
of Him is fuller than theirs. 

b. But however great the love of God may be in those who serve 
Him, it can never degenerate, as all human love naturally tends to 
do, into the familiarity that is inconsistent with due reverence. For 
the revelation of the Divine Trinity, much as it has told us, has yet 
necessarily left much untold—much which our limited human facul- 
ties are unable to apprehend. The mystery of God’s being, its 
wonder and majesty, is not diminished but enhanced by our knowl- 
edge of His Threefold Personality. The light in which He dwells 
is still unapproachable; all the more because of what it shows us. 
For we see in the threefold unity of God the perfection of the Di- 
vine nature, absolutely sufficient to itself and exercising the fulness 
of the Divine attributes—power, wisdom and love, without any need 
of an object for them outside of Himself. God does not in any way 
need His creatures: that is, He is as perfect, as complete and inde- 
pendent without them as with them. All creatures—men, perhaps, 
most of all—need a sphere for their energies outside themselves— 
they want something to do, some one to love, something to under- 
stand, something to possess. But God finds it all in Himself in 
infinite perfection. It is simply out of His goodness and love that 
He has created us; in no sense for His own advantage, or because 
of any necessity in His own nature that He should do so. He has 
made us “for Himself,” indeed; but that is because we can find 
satisfaction and happiness in Him alone, not because we are able to 
by any means to add to His Divine Beatitude, nor because that 
Beatitude in any way depends on us. We are not needed even so 
little by God. But we need Him; for without Him we are noth- 
ing; it is His will and that alone that holds us and all the vast uni- 
verse in being. Let God but for an instant withdraw His sustain- 
ing will from His creation, and it would be as if it had never been 
created, God alone would remain, still infinitely perfect: He would 
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still be exactly what He always was and will be; His Divine happi- 
ness still absolutely complete, His Divine life and energy still 
unceasing and unimpaired, though no creature remained to love 
or worship Him, no world for Him to govern and preserve. It is 
not that we are infinitely less than God merely, or that He is greater 
than all His creatures together, but that in comparison with Him 
we are all strictly and literally nothing. The three Divine Persons 
in the one Divine nature contain all life, all power and all knowl- 
edge and wisdom and love: there is nothing else that is, but only 
that which is made. Thus the knowledge of the Holy Trinity that 
has been revealed to us places and keeps us in that attitude of true 
humility in which alone we can know God as He really is, and love 
Him without presumption. “O my God, what art Thou; and what 
am I!” was the burden and theme of St. Francis’s night-long prayer. 
So, too, must the thought of the Divine perfettion and of human 
nothingness pervade every aspiration and every prayer of the Chris- 
tian soul that contemplates its God in the infinite perfection of His 
threefold unity. 

c. Lastly, in the doctrine of the Trinity we hear the revelation 
not only of what God is in Himself, but also of what He is to us. 
He has created us, He has redeemed us and it is He that sanctifies 
us. Great and impenetrable as the mystery of the Divine Being is, 
it is for us a matter of direct practical knowledge—just as natural 
life, though we cannot explain the mystery of its origin, is our most 
familiar and constant experience. The life of the body, which be- 
gins and ends without our choice, and the future life which has no 
end is the work of the Creator and Father of all: the Church and 
the Sacraments on which all our hopes depend are the gift of the 
Eternal Son; and the sanctifying grace which the Sacraments im- 
part is the pledge of the constant energy of the Holy Ghost within 
our souls. So to know God is to know Him by a happy experience 
—to have actually within ourselves the evidence of what each Di- 
vine Person does for us, and thereby to be partakers of the Divine 
Nature. We cannot indeed say what might have been had God 
chosen to deal with us otherwise than as He has. But it does seem 
that we could hardly have realized as we may now the manifold 
energy with which God has devoted Himself to our salvation if we 
had been forced to think of Him only as One in being, and had 
known nothing of the Triune Personality in which He has made 
Himself our hope and strength and the life of our life. 
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3. These are great matters and difficult for our limited under- 
standing to take in. Yet we must not forget them altogether. We 
have learned so much in these days of the natural world, the “con- 
quests of science” are so great and so evident to us all, there are 
so many subjects that we all have some slight knowledge of but of 
which we are and must be content to leave fuller knowledge to 
experts, that we should lose the true point of view of a Christian 
and fail—as unhappily some have done—rightly to value God’s 
truth, unless we remembered, and remembered constantly, that in 
revealed religion there are deeper depths and greater wonders and 
more certain facts than any that man has discovered in the created 
heaven and earth. “Abyssus abyssum invocat”—‘One deep calls 
to another’”—the deep of the Uncreated to the deep of the creature 
which lives and moves and has its being in Him. It is our business 
to answer the call which God makes upon us by His revelation of 
truth and reality. That answer may not be fully expressed in words; 
Faith, Love and Obedience are what God asks us for in return for 
all He has told us and all He does for us. To believe what God 
has told us, even when it passes our understanding—to love Him 
in return for the love He shows to us—to take His Divine will for 
" the guide of all our actions—that is the answer that God asks for 
from us to the word He has spoken to us—the answer of a true 
Christian life in the power of the grace which makes us the friends 


of God. 








| SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CONTEMPT OF GOD’S INVITATION 


BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 








“But I say unto you, that none of these men that were invited shall taste 
of my supper.”—Luke, xiv, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Historical exegesis of the parable. The apostasy of the Jews 
and terrible fate that befell them. Spiritual application of the parable. 


1. The rejection of Divine revelation by our age. Apostasy of the 
age. The results of the apostasy. 


2. The rejection of God’s invitation in individual instances. 


My Friends: There is nothing more awe-inspiring in the his- 
tory of the human race than the apostasy of the Jewish people 
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and the dreadful national disasters which followed it. It is to 
this event that the parable of to-day alludes. The supper of which 
the Gospel speaks was the Messianic kingdom with all its blessings 
of truth, grace and peace, to which the Jews, in preference to all 
other nations of the world, had been invited. Centuries ago the 
first invitation had been issued, when Abraham had been singled 
out to become the father of the chosen people. Meanwhile God 
waas preparing His great banquet of love. From time to time He 
sent His messengers to remind His people of the great invitation 
and to exhort them to be ready when the final call would come. 
When the feast was fully prepared, God sent His Son to bid the 
invited guests to come to the banquet and to participate in the good 
things which the Divine host had provided with so much love. But, 
alas! the Jews had become immersed in interests that are hostile 
to God’s kingdom; their hearts had been fascinated by visions of 
worldly splendor and their minds had become carnal, savoring no 
longer the things that pertain to the spirit. Hence, they turned a 
deaf ear to the heavenly call; they resented Christ’s efforts to shat- 
ter their illusions and to arouse them from their spiritual indiffer- 
ence. 

Finally, they slew the Divine messenger that urged the unwel- 
come invitation with wearisome insistence and rudely awakened 
them from their dreams and their false security. When God saw 
His supper despised and His servant outraged and slain, He turned 
in anger from the nation upon which He had showered such signal 
favors and poured out over His unfaithful people the vials of His 
wrath. The rejection was final and irrevocable; they were excluded 
from the kingdom of God, which became the inheritance of the 
Gentiles; for, the measure of their iniquity was filled, and God’s 
patience exhausted. God withdrew His protecting Hand, that had 
insolently been spurned, and the Roman legions overran the un- 
fortunate country, laying waste those fertile regions that had so 
long smiled in God’s sunshine. The city that had been crimsoned 
with the Blood of the God-man was razed to the ground. The 
nation that had not heeded God’s repeated call was dispersed and 
scattered over the globe. Never again has the world beheld such 
judgment! Destined to be first in the kingdom of Christ, they 
were dispossessed of the soil that had been their inheritance for 
centuries ; they were made homeless and became strangers among 
the nations of the earth. They have not been allowed to taste of 
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the supper that was prepared for them; and they still are hunger- 
ing for the truth and waiting against hope for the fulfilment of 
their prophecies. The dark shadow of God’s anger still hangs 
over them to remind the world of their great apostasy. This is the 
retribution that overtakes those who despise God’s fatherly invi- 
tation. 

So far we have considered the historical meaning of the parable; 
but it has a wider and larger significance. In a very legitimate 
sense it may be applied to mankind in general and to the personal 
life of each one of us. For God renews His call in every age, and 
to each man, at various times, come His Divine promptings and 
heavenly inspirations. Very momentous is the question whether 
we have heeded His voice and been eager for the intimate com- 
panionship of His table, or whether we have been unmindful of 
His invitation and preferred the supper which the world spreads 
for us. 

(1) Our age, unfortunately, has rejected God’s invitation. Its 
main drift is away from God and revealed truth. It will not par- 
take of the banquet of truth and grace to which God invites it. The 
Church is the standing invitation of God to each generation; it 
offers men truth and grace. Its doors are flung wide open that the 
invited guests may enter, and its ministers are ever ready to break 
the bread of truth and life. But our age is an unchristian age. It 
has little sympathy for revealed truth. Trusting in its own powers 
and the marvelous discoveries of science, it scorns the gift of re- 
vealed truth. Glorying in the wealth of its newly developed natural 
resources, it means to find peace and well-being without Divine 
assistance. Relying on what it proudly calls progress and civiliza- 
tion, it fancies to be able to achieve exalted virtue and moral excel- 
lence without the Ten Commandments and without the Sacra- 
ments. Philosophy has blotted out God’s name from its pages; 
science does not condescend to mention the author of nature; edu- 
cation has freed itself from the influence of religion; ethical culture 
is to take the place of Christian morality ; economic theories do not 
take God and His law into account; international law ignores 
Christ’s commandment of mutual love. Thus the present age turns 
its back upon God and cares not for His supper. Not without good 
reason do we speak of the apostasy of our age. A generation has 
grown up which is so absorbed in the things of the world that it 
gives no thought of the things of God; which confides in its own 
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strength and accomplishments and will do without Faith and Grace 
which God holds ever ready for the use of men. 

The results are sad to contemplate. God has withdrawn from 
our age and left it to its own devices. “Israel hearkened not to me. 
So I let them go according to the desires of their heart; they shall 
walk in their own inventions” (Ps., Ixxx, 12). In spite of its ma- 
terial achievements; in spite of its astounding progress; in spite of 
its outward splendor, the heart of our age is as hollow and as bitter 
as a dried lemon. Having forsaken the springs of living water, it 
seeks in vain to quench its thirst from stagnant cisterns. Our age 
is not a happy age. It is tormented by unrest and harassed by a 
painful sense of the futility of all its endeavors. It cannot rid itself 
of the humiliating thought that it has failed in that what is truly 
great, and that after all it has missed what is best and noblest and 
most worth while in life. It is stricken with sterility and burdened 
with a poignant consciousness of inner emptiness. Ah! most truly, 
for having refused God’s invitation, it shall not taste of His supper. 

We will briefly analyze the lamentable plight of our age in order 
to understand the better the dreadful consequences of rejecting 
God’s gifts. Having refused intellectual submission to revealed 
truth, our age has lost the key to the right interpretation of the 
world and human life; it has begun to doubt the most vital truths 
and openly declares its ignorance concerning the origin and the 
destiny of man. The spokesmen of the age confess their inability 
of knowing with certainty anything that it matters to know. “We 
know not and we shall not know,” is the gist of their philosophical 
creed. Doubt tortures the soul of the children of our age; and, 
perhaps, no torments are greater than the agonies of a doubting 
soul, groping in the dark, stretching out weary hands to gain firm 
hold in the darkness of life, crying in the night and hearing no 
answer. Here lies the deepest reason of the unrest that agitates 
our age; it knows not whence it comes and whither it goes. It is 
lost in the dark, lost in a trackless wilderness, and not a star shines 
in the firmament above. Lifeweariness, disenchantment and de- 
spair are the legacy of our age. Its poetry echoes the agony of 
doubt, which follows the loss of Faith. A gloomy pessimism has 
taken the place of the calm joy and the bright cheerfulness that 
flood the soul of the believer. One of the children of the age has 
given utterance to this despair that preys on the soul: 
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“My wine of life is poison mixed with gall, 
My noonday passes in a nightmare dream, 
I worse than lose the years which are my all; 
What can console me for the loss supreme? 
Speak not of comfort where no comfort is, 
Speak not at all; can words make foul things fair? 
Our life’s a cheat, our death a black abyss: 
Hush, and be mute, envisaging despair.”—(J. Thomson.) 


Can there be blacker despair! How cheerless such outlook on 
life! Thus it must happen to those who will not partake of the 
rich repast of Divine Revelation; scorning God’s banquet of truth, 
they will go hungry, and hunger will rack their souls and gnaw at 
their hearts. The most absurd doctrines are solemnly propounded 
and eagerly embraced. Nothing is too monstrous to be taught 
by some unbelieving philosopher. Modern thought presents the 
pitiful spectacle of a blind man who is helplessly feeling about in 
unfamiliar surroundings. “They shall grope as in the dark, and 
not in the light; and He shall make them stagger like men that are 
drunk” (Job, xii, 25). 

The apostasy from revealed truth has endangered our most sacred 
social institutions. We think first of the home. Irreligious doc- 
trines by loosening the marriage tie have undermined the home. 
Domestic instability tends in a most startling manner to become an 
epidemic disease. Divorce is on the increase and menaces the 
happiness of the young generation and the welfare of society. 

Social unrest has come as a result of unchristian doctrines. Con- 
tentment seems to have passed away from the earth. Between the 
various classes there are hatred, envy and jealousy. The social 
bonds are strained to the utmost and threaten to snap. Lawlessness 
is rampant and juvenile crime is growing to an alarming extent. 
And withal the measures that are suggested as remedies for our 
social maladies, such as eugenics, birth control, socialism, are worse 
than the evil. This, then, is the punishment which has overtaken 
our age because it rejected the revelation of Christ. The revolt 
against God recoils on its own head. As it has set aside the God- 
given corner-stone all its building, however magnificent, has been 
on quicksand. In the broad daylight of Christianity it has em- 
braced the darkness of heathenism. The ignominies of the pagan 
times are brought back and practices are advocated in the name of 
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unchristian science, the mention of which would defile this sacred 
place. A blight has come over the moral and social life of the age. 
Nothing can save it from further degradation and worse disasters 
than a speedy return to the teachings of Christ, a sincere and whole- 
hearted acceptance of God’s invitation. 

(2) In the lives of individuals the rejection of God’s invitation 
and the contempt of His graces work out the same dreadful con- 
sequences. God punishes by taking away that which has been 
despised. As the master of the house will put out the lights which 
are not used, so does the Lord extinguish the torch of Faith, if men 
close their eyes to it and prefer the darkness. We find this strik- 
ingly exemplified in the history of many a family. If we trace 
them back to the grandparents we discover that they were devout 
and good Catholics. The present shows a different picture. The 
traditions of the past have been forgotten; the Faith of the fathers 
has been forsaken. It would be easy to enumerate a long list of 
such unfortunate families that ought to be Catholic, as the names 
attest, but that are not. The Faith has been taken from them for 
some disloyalty to God. Somewhere in the history of those families 
there was a crisis which found them wanting. A call to the per- 
formance of some duty came, and they did not respond. They had 
become entangled in other pursuits; perhaps suddenly acquired 
wealth proved their spiritual undoing; but, as it was, they were not 
ready for God’s call. God called them no more. The precious 
heirloom of Faith, handed down for generations, was taken from 
them. Other families will take their places at the banquet of God; 
but they shall not taste of His supper. 

And again into the life of each one of us there came such calls 
which constitute a crisis in our spiritual development. They will 
either leave us better or worse; nearer to God or farther away 
from Him. Rapid deterioration follows the neglect of God’s call; 
faithfulness is rewarded by more abundant graces and an increase 
of fervor. Men may go on in the outward practice of their religion, 
presenting all the earmarks of sincerity, till the call comes that will 
test them. It sifts them through and through to the marrow of 
their souls. The inner halfheartedness reveals itself to the eye, 
it brings about an open rupture with the Lord. This accounts for 
many seemingly inexplicable falls after a career of external alle- 
giance to duty and religion. It is not so hard to serve God as long 
as His demands do not clash with our inclinations and worldly in- 
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terests. But when the call breaks upon us for closer relationship 
with God, for fuller surrender of ourselves, for more generous 
service or for some real sacrifice, then there comes the crisis, the 
supreme moment of decision, in which we are tested as gold in the 
fire and in which our lack of earnestness will find us out. As in 
the world, so in the spiritual life inner disloyalty and duplicity will 
eventually come to the surface. One may succeed tolerably well 
for a time in squaring the demands of the world and God, the dic- 
tates of conscience with the practices of dishonest business methods ; 
but some day he will be confronted by a situation in which he will 
have to come out clearly and unmistakably for God and His law 
or prove a traitor to his cause. Some day he will come to a cross- 
road; and there remains but one thing to do: all shifting and tem- 
porizing will be at an end; the issue is plain; there is but one alter- 
native: for God or against God. God’s call has come, clear and 
incisive as a trumpet call. It is obedience or revolt; no more half- 
heartedness. And after this there will be a rising to higher heights 
of perfection or a sinking to lower depths of sin. The descent 
begun, it continues; abyss calls abyss until the bottom is reached. 
That is the melancholy history of many defections which we have 
witnessed ourselves and which have filled us with wholesome fear. 
Rodriguez tells the story of such a sudden outward apostasy which 
revealed the hidden disloyalty that had long escaped the eyes of 
men. In the times of the persecutions, a hermit, who enjoyed the 
reputation of great holiness, was seized by the soldiers and hurried 
to the tribunal. On his way he was met by a man who had griev- 
ously offended and injured him. When this man saw the servant 
of God go to martyrdom, he threw himself at his feet, asking pardon 
for the offense committed. But the hermit turned away his eyes 
and would not forgive. The unfortunate offender followed him to 
the judgment seat, pleading piteously and with tears for forgive- 
ness; all to no avail. And when the hermit faced the instruments 
of torture, his courage failed; he burnt incense to the idols, denied 
his faith and became an apostate and a reprobate. The call of God 
had tested him and brought to light the inner corruption. But the 
unfortunate offender, who had humiliated himself so much, rose 
and presented himself to the judge, making a fearless profession of 
his Faith. He was put on the rack and died for Christ. Thus the 
crown of martyrdom was taken away from the one and given to 
the other. The guest that had been invited to the supper was ex- 
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cluded from it, and another one took his place. The miserable 
hermit, puffed with pride, refused the call to an heroic act of Chris- 
tian charity in forgiving his enemy, and, forthwith, he was deprived 
of the grace of martyrdom. Faithfulness to one grace brings new 
and choicer graces; contempt of one grace leads to the withdrawal 
of other graces. Do you think that that wretched hermit was again 
offered the grace of martyrdom? No; his chance was lost for- 
ever; his crown shines on the brow of another. 

My Friends, the invitation of God has come to us in Holy 
Baptism. In a general way we have there been invited to the 
service of God. But in the course of our life the call will come to 
the special manner in which we are to serve Him. Baptism con- 
tains many possibilities that may arise as our years advance. The 
vows and pledges given involve heavy responsibilities. Some time 
in our life they may become effective and urgent. It is then that 
the test comes and that we will be sifted: will we be ready for the 
call to this or that duty, for this or that sacrifice? Many men are 
willing to serve God, but never in the particular way in which God 
requires their service. They are not ready for the supper at the 
time which the Host has appointed, because it interferes with some 
arrangement which they have made. The very fact that we are 
Christians, that is invited guests, will sooner or later bring us face 
to face with difficult situations in which we must choose for better 
or for worse. The call will break in upon our ears and require 
that we set aside our comforts, our interests, our inclinations, our 
wishes, to follow the invitation without hesitating. The state of 
life, to which we have been called, involves duties, hardships, sac- 
rifices, which we must be ready to assume when they come. 

We are invited guests; but let us remember that we may forfeit 
that invitation. Let us be prepared for the call at all times and 
ready to surrender and sacrifice everything that may prove a hin- 
drance to speedy and joyful obedience; for “blessed is he that shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God” (Luke, xvi, 15). 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE DEVIL AND HIS ANGELS 


BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“Be sober and watch, because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, 
goeth about, seeking whom he may devour; whom resist ye, strong in faith; 
knowing that the same affliction befalleth your brethren, who are in the 
world.”—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—God, although sufficient to Himself, decided to create beings 
to share His happiness. Angels and Men. Both were to be subject to 
a test. 


The test of the Angels. Many found wanting and these became trans- 
formed into devils. 


Why should we fear the devil and his angels? They seek to keep us 
out of Heaven 


(1) Because they hate us out of jealousy; 


(2) Because they hate God and seek to destroy the work of His 
redemption; 


(3) Because they seek to prevent us from taking their places in 
Heaven. 

God, my dear Brethren, is infinitely exalted beyond His crea- 
tures. In fact, He is so absolutely and so immeasurably superior 
to every other being that we may truly say that there is no quality 
or attribute of God, which we may predicate, in the same sense, of 
any other. We say that “God is good,” and we also say that a Saint 
or an Angel “is good.” We employ the same term in both cases. 
But, though we use the same term, we do not mean at all the same 
thing. Thus, in a Saint or an Angel, goodness is a quality, a char- 
acter, something acquired, and added to its nature, and distinct 
from itself. In God, on the other hand, goodness is not really a 
quality at all. It is His very essence. It is Himself. Hence, it is 
not strictly accurate to affirm that God possesses goodness. No. 
He does not possess goodness; He is goodness. And the same must 
be said of His wisdom, His power, His beauty, and the rest. Even 
existence itself cannot be predicated of a creature as it is of God. 
When we say: “God is,” and when we say a “creature is,” we do 
not intend the word to be interpreted in the same way in both cases. 
A creature is, or exists in a certain sense, but at each succeeding 
minute it owes its existence to another. God, on the other hand, 
is self-existing. A creature is wholly dependent on God; but God 
is absolutely independent and owes nothing to any external being. 
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So again, God’s existence is essential; but not the existence of any 
mere creature. 

But perhaps the great fact about God, which, more than any 
other in our eyes, marks Him off from all other beings, is that He 
has existed from all eternity. Every other being had a beginning. 
He had none. The earth, the universe, the whole race of men, the 
glorious choirs of angels, all had a beginning. God alone had 
none. He alone always was. Travel back in thought, over the ages 
that have run, and as you recede step by step into the past, you will 
find one creature after another disappearing till, at last, you reach 
a period when God alone exists! Not a star glimmers in all the 
length and breadth of possible space. Not an angel worships be- 
fore the Infinite and the Omnipotent. Besides God Himself, noth- 
ing is. 

What a light this thought throws on the majesty of God! How 
completely it removes Him, even in our eyes, from all the limita- 
tions and restrictions of creatures. 

Let us contemplate Him before any creature was. He stands 
alone. For eternity He has been alone. Alone, yet never lonely. 
Never weary, or solitary, or sad, as we should be, or in need of 
anything whatsoever. But ceaselessly and supremely and infinitely 
happy; needing no one, and containing within Himself the inex- 
haustible source of every conceivable and of every inconceivable 
delight. For the whole of an eternity He had so lived. At last, at 
a given moment, He determined to exercise His creative power and 
to call into being others, who might share in His happiness and 
become the privileged partakers of His joy. 

Now the first creatures whom He summoned into existence were 
pure intelligences; spiritual beings with no admixtures of matter 
in their compositions. These we call angels. Nobody knows their 
exact number, but theologians seem to agree that it must be im- 
mense, prodigious and almost incalculable. They are believed to 
far outnumber the whole race of men. We know not for how many 
centuries the earth will still endure, nor how many million more 
of men may yet be born; but, if we add together all that have ever 
been, from the time of Adam to the present, and all those still to 
come, the number of the angels probably will be found to exceed 
the entire sum. Furthermore, they were created beautiful and 
charming beyond compare, and were endowed with great and pre- 
cious gifts. Yet, though all were exquisitely beautiful, all were 
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different. As flower differs from flower, or as gem differs from 
gem, though each has a distinct beauty of its own, so is it with the 
Angels. Their minds, too, were keen, quick, and penetrating: so 
that they are generally represented in Art and Painting as heads 
with wings. The head is to suggest mind and intellect, and the 
wings quickness and subtlety and the power of rising to sublime 
heights in the contemplation of God and Divine things. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the Angels, when first cre- 
ated, were not already in possession and enjoyment of the Beatific 
Vision. They, like ourselves, had to win their way and to prove 
their worth by the exercise of virtue and especially of the virtues 
of loyalty and obedience. Just as man had his trial, so they had 
theirs. Regarding the exact nature of this trial, the Holy Scrip- 
tures are silent; but theologians, who have given the question much 
thought, have explained it as follows: 

God put the obedience and the loyalty of the Angels to the proof 
by revealing to them the Mystery of the Incarnation of God the Son. 
He unfolded His design and explained to them how He was about 
to create a new order of beings, inferior to themselves, namely, the 
race of man. It would be a race composed of matter and spirit, 
and not a purely spiritual creation, as they were. In short, a race 
“a little less than the Angels” (Heb., ii, 7). Furthermore, they were 
informed that He, the eternal and infinite Creator of Heaven and 
earth, would, in the fullness of time, take upon Himself that same 
lower nature and engraft Himself into the human family and be- 
come truly man, and like other men “in all things, excepting sin” 
(Heb., iv, 15). And finally they were clearly given to understand 
that they would have to pay the same homage and adoration to 
God in His human nature as in His Divine nature. In short, that 
they would have to fall down and worship and recognize as their 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, true God but also true Man. To 
these superb and magnificent Angels the trial may have been a very 
severe one. To ask them, before they were confirmed in grace, to 
accept as their sovereign and supreme Lord the Man-God, crucified, 
scourged, insulted and humiliated, and smitten and spat upon, was 
perhaps to ask much. In any case, as the event proved, it was to 
ask more than many of these gorgeous and splendid Spirits were 
Prepared to give. As they contemplated on the one hand their own 
exalted station, their noble gifts, their unrivalled beauty and dazzling 
magnificence, and, on the other hand, as they gazed in spirit upon 
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the lowly Babe of Bethlehem, on the “Man of sorrows,” sweating 
blood in the garden of Gethsemani, on the Divine Victim stretched 
in agony on the Cross of Calvary, a thousand feelings and emotions 
must have striven for the mastery. Pride and self love, and anger 
and hatred and disdain and contempt were probably aroused by the 
sight of God clothed in the rags of our humanity, suffering and in 
ignominy for love of us. Indeed, “a worm and no man” as the 
Prophet foretold (Psalm, xxi, 7). 

Millions of those Blessed Spirits were wise enough and loyal 
enough to rise superior to the temptation. They stood firm and 
true and ready to adore the incarnate God, and were then confirmed 
in grace and were rewarded by the full possession and enjoyment 
of God’s unveiled presence forevermore. But millions of others 
refused to bow down in worship of “the Son of Man” and turned 
a deaf ear to every argument. Of these last Satan was the chief. 
It is generally held that Satan or Lucifer was not merely an angel, 
but that he was one of the loveliest and most exquisitely beautiful 
of them all, belonging to the Order of the Seraphim. But, alas! 
he was, if we may so express ourselves, drunk with a sense of his 
own excellency. The very splendor and magnificence of the quali- 
ties with which God had endowed him, instead of making him more 
grateful and submissive, served but to arouse within him a spirit 
of insubordination and arrogance and were seemingly the chief 
cause of his terrible fall. He was, in the first place, unwilling to do 
honor or to humble himself before any man; even before the Man- 
God. In the second place, he was jealous that God should have 
passed over the angelic nature, to assume an inferior nature, viz., 
the nature of man. Indeed, his whole heart sickened at the thought. 
So far from being willing to acknowledge the absolute dominion of 
Jesus Christ, and to render Him the honor due from a creature to 
its Creator, he was rather inclined to dispute the sovereignty of 
the Almighty Himself. Referring to this rebellious and pre- 
‘sumptuous spirit, and (as it were) addressing him, the Prophet 
breaks out in inspired words: “Thou ‘sayest in thy heart, I will 
ascend into Heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars of God. 
I will ascend above the height of the clouds. I will be like to the 
most high” (Isias, xiv). Such were the aspirations of his proud 
soul; such was the goal of his ambition. But, adds the holy Prophet: 
“Thou shalt be brought down to hell, into the depths of the pit” 
(Isaias, xiv, 14, 15). Satan was the great leader of the rebellion, 
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but many millions flocked to his standard. Instead of turning a 
deaf ear, they gave heed to his burning words, and, being fired by 
his example, they, like him, stubbornly refused to render homage 
to the Divine Person of the Son of God, clothed in our weak human 
nature. 

The test of their loyalty had been applied. They had been tried 
in the fire of temptation, and had been found wanting. And now 
they were to reap the fruit of their stubbornness and their pride and 
were cast headlong out of Heaven into the lowest depths of the bot- 
tomless pit. “How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, who 
didst rise in the morning? How art thou fallen, etc.” (Isaias, xiv, 
12). So, too, Our Divine Lord, addressing the Apostles, said: “I 
saw Satan, like lightning, falling from Heaven” (Luke, x, 18). St. 
John in his Apocalypse refers to the same event, when he tells us 
that: “the great dragon was cast out of Heaven, that old serpent, 
who is called the devil and satan, who seduceth the whole world” 
(Ch., xii, 9). So insidious was the evil example of Lucifer that a 
third part of the heavenly host followed him in his apostasy and 
shared his awful fate. This is clearly indicated by St. John in the 
highly figurative language of the Apocalypse, where he writes: 
“the tail of the great red dragon,” by which is meant the devil, “drew 
down a third part of the stars of Heaven.” (Apoc., xii, 4). From 
these words it is evident that a third part of the angelic host fell 
into sin and were in consequence driven into the abyss. They for- 
feited all claim to eternal Beatitude. They were no longer in a 
position to possess and enjoy God. From beautiful Angels they 
became transformed into hideous and hateful devils. But, though 
their state and condition had changed, their nature remained the 
same. Even though fallen, even though condemned to eternal tor- 
ments, they still retained the keenest intellects and the most subtle 
minds and wills, as strong now in hate as they were before in love. 
Now it is precisely against these powerful and unscrupulous adver- 
saries that we are warned again and again in Holy Writ. 

But you will ask, My Dear Brethren, why should we fear them? 
What reason have they to hate and to persecute us? Why should 
they strive to encompass our ruin? What have WE done to arouse 
their enmity? 

There are several answers. They hate us, Firstly, through jeal- 
ousy. They are jealous of us because, instead of God becoming an 
Angel, He chose to become a man. They envy man this tremend- 
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ous honor, and this stimulates them to do all in their power to wound 
him, and to injure him, and to destroy his spiritual life. 

Secondly, they hate God, who has punished them and deprived 
them of their heavenly thrones, and consequently vent their spite on 
us, who are made to His image and likeness. Since they are unable 
to touch God Himself directly, they seek to injure and to insult Him 
indirectly in the person of those whom He has redeemed with His 
most precious Blood. 

Thirdly, they are aroused to a still greater indignation and to a 
fiercer resentment, because they know that man, though much in- 
ferior to them by nature, is destined by grace to occupy a place in 
the Kingdom from which they have been cast forth. Nay, more, 
they know that he is destined, by the help of God’s supernatural 
assistance, to mount up to the very Thrones that would have been 
occupied by themselves had they only remained faithful. It is bad 
enough, they feel, to have been ousted from these exalted positions 
themselves, because they would not render supreme homage to the 
Incarnate God. But what makes this punishment ten thousand 
times more bitter and insupportable is that the inferior creature Man, 
a creature formed in part of the vile clay, fashioned from the slime, 
living on material food, and, in this life at least, dependent on mat- 
ter—if faithful to grace is one day to ascend into Heaven and to 
share in the life of God, and to become friend and companion and 
fellow citizen of their former associates, the Angels, who remained 
steadfast and loyal when they themselves fell miserably. 

With the intensest envy eating at their hearts the evil spirits are 
determined, in so far as is possible, to hinder us from attaining to 
that position from which they have been excluded. By day and 
night they seek to lead us into sin that we may never reach those 
heavenly places. Moreover, their hate, which burns as.a fierce 
inextinguishable flame, is not an impotent nor an inactive hate. 
Quite the contrary. It urges them on to continual action, so that 
did God not restrain them and put a limit to their power (as we 
see He did in the case of Job), our position would be a most dan- 
gerous and desperate one. God, in His mercy, limits their action, 
but He does not altogether forbid them to try and tempt us, since 
we are here on earth for the special purpose of being thus exer- 
cised. Only, He will not allow us to be tempted beyond our power, 
but “will always make issue with the temptation that we may be 
able to bear it” (1 Cor., x, 13). 
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It is not the fashion in these days to speak of the devil, or even 
to believe in him. The world has grown impatient of this doctrine 
and would even persuade us that there are no such beings as demons. 
They may employ the word “devil,” but they will explain that they 
mean nothing more by that than an abstraction. They altogether 
deny the existence of a personal devil and ridicule the idea. In 
their minds the devil is not a living, acting, active agent; indeed, 
he is not a person at ali, but merely “that inward tendency to evil, 
which is to be found, in a greater or lesser degree, in every man.” 
When they speak of the devil they assure us that they mean noth- 
ing more than our corrupt nature, base passions, and, in a word, 
the lower part of our nature, which is always provoking us to self- 
indulgence and inciting us to offend God. 

But such explanations will not square with the plain facts of 
either history or of revelation. The world may be too proud to 
admit that it can be troubled and tempted and led astray and cajoled 
by these invisible foes. It may prefer to accept the entire respons- 
ibility of its immortalities, its injustices, and its wickedness. But 
the fact remains. 

Brethren, however marvellous and strange it may appear, there 
is not the shadow of a doubt but that devils, real and substantial, 
as well as malignant, are ever following us about and plotting our 
downfall. To throw up such a belief would be to deny the Bible, 
the teaching of the Apostles and Christianity itself. Let us call to 
mind some few authentic instances of the devil’s industry and cun- 
ning, recorded by the inspired writers. In the opening chapters of 
Genesis we find the devil tempting and arguing with Eve and lead- 
ing her into an act of disobedience. In this passage he is clearly 
represented as a being, totally distinct from herself. In fact, he 
has a regular passage of arms with her before he succeeds in pre- 
vailing upon her to ruin both herself and her posterity by sin. 

There is another striking instance in the Book of Job. There we 
are told how the devil actually sought permission from Almighty 
God to molest and to try the loyalty of “a simple and upright man, 
of the name of Job.” God gave him the requisite leave, and from 
that moment the evil one began to afflict him in every conceivable 
way. Addressing Satan or the devil, God said: “Behold all that 
Job hath is in thy hands; only put not forth thy hand upon his per- 
son” (Job, Chap. i, 12). And, on the strength of that Divine per- 
mission, without which he would have been powerless, the devil 
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brought down disaster after disaster, and affliction after affliction, 
upon the patient head of this great servant of God. If therefore 
there be any truth in the inspired pages of Holy Writ, the devil and 
his angels must be very real persons indeed, and of dreadful and 
superhuman power. 

These instances of the hatred and of the cunning and power of 
evil spirits are but specimens taken from many that are to be found 
in the Old Testament, and they may be supplemented by many of 
similar instances narrated in the New Testament. Thus, again and 
again do we read of Jesus Christ casting out devils from those who 
had been actually possessed by them. Sometimes these fiends mani- 
fested their presence in a quite remarkable manner, as for instance 
in the case of the man spoken of by St. Mark, Chapter v, “who had 
his dwelling in the tombs, and whom no man could bind, even with 
chains.” Our Blessed Lord commanded the unclean spirits to go 
out of him. And as they could not resist the power of God, and 
knew it was hopeless to oppose the Divine will, they besought Christ 
that, at all events, they might be suffered to enter into “a great herd 
of swine that were feeding close by.” And St. Mark continues: 
“And Jesus immediately gave them leave, and the unclean spirits, 
going out, entered into the swine; and the herd, with great violence, 
was carried headlong into the sea, being about two thousand; and 
were stifled by the water” (V. 12, 13). 

Now all the circumstances here recounted by the Evangelist prove 
beyond question that the existence of evil spirits is a positive fact, 
which no efforts of unbelievers can explain away. They are beings 
that can come and go, and that cannot only be forced to issue from 
the body of a man, but which can then enter into and take forcible 
possession of the bodies of irrational animals. 

Or we may pass to another example, to be found in the thirteenth 
Chapter of St. John’s Gospel, where the betrayal of Jesus by Judas 
is definitely declared to have been at the instigation of the devil. 
The Apostle’s very words are: “The devil put it into the heart of 
Judas Iscariot to betray Jesus.” St. Peter also speaks of the devil 
as the cause of sin in another historical case. For when Ananias 
and his wife Saphira approached St. Peter and attempted to de- 
ceive him with lying words, the Prince of the Apostles upbraided 
them, saying: “Ananias, why hath Satan tempted thy heart, that 
thou shouldst lie to the Holy Ghost?” Even Our Blessed Lord 
frequently refers to the devil’s malignant desires and evil efforts to 
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seduce the Apostles themselves from their allegiance to Him. Ad- 
dressing His chosen ones, He warns them, saying: “Behold, Satan 
hath desired to have you that he may sift you as wheat, but I have 
prayed for thee” (Luke, xxii, 31). Thus God incarnate warns us 
to look upon the devil as an enemy and as a power to be reckoned 
with, and as one who is to be overcome only by having recourse to 
earnest prayer. ; 

But in addition to these and innumerable other instances of the 
devil’s assaults we have the most emphatic and explicit teaching 
on this subject by two of the greatest of the Apostles, viz., by SS. 
Peter and Paul. St. Peter writes that “The devil, as a roaring lion, 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour; whom resist ye, strong 
in faith; knowing that the same affliction befalleth your brethren 
who are in the world.” (From the day’s Epistle.) While St. Paul 
reminds us in yet more terrifying words that “Our wrestling is 
not against flesh and blood; but against principalities and powers, 
against the rulers of the world of this darkness; against the spirits 
of wickedness in high places” (Eph., vi, 12). 

But we have said enough regarding the facts of the case. The 
practical question, which we should all ask ourselves, is: Do we 
realize these momentous facts? Do they affect our life and con- 
duct? How many of us are vividly conscious that day by day, and 
even hour by hour, we have to measure our strength against so great 
and so subtle an enemy? Who shall say how many of our sins and 
faults and failings are committed at the suggestion of the devil! 
Far more probably than we are generally inclined to admit. When 
the traitor Judas was led astray ; when the love of gold caused him 
to forget his duty towards his Divine Master, and to sell Him to 
His enemies, did he realize at the time that the fiend was at his 
elbow, cunningly urging him on? And that he was in reality listen- 
ing to the malicious suggestion of the fallen Seraph? Probably not. 
If he had done so he would have been more on his guard and would 
have hesitated before accepting the advice of so hateful a coun- 
sellor. Yet, as a matter of fact, it was the devil. St. John tells us 
as much: “The devil put it into the heart of Judas to betray Jesus.” 

As he prevailed over the Apostle, so will he prevail over us, unless 
we guard against his wiles and arm ourselves by earnest, frequent, 
and fervent prayer. St. Peter bids us resist him, “Strong in Faith,” 
for the first condition of success is to be found in the exercise of 
Faith. We must believe in the existence of these malignant spirits ; 
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in their power and hostility, and reckon with them as with real vis- 
ible enemies. Further, we must be “sober and watch.” If only we 
can be prevailed upon to act up to these admonitions of St. Peter 
we shall be secure indeed. For the devil cannot force our will. He 
can only suggest evil and urge us to follow our passions and unruly 
inclinations-and stir up the evil dispositions lying dormant within us. 
But, by the goodness of God, we are always master of the situation. 
The devil can never actually enter our hearts nor sully our con- \ 
sciences unless we first fling open the gates and let him in. Of this 

we have the explicit promise of God, who declares that “no evil 

shall happen to him that feareth the Lord, but in temptation God 

will keep him and deliver him from all evil” (Eccl., xxxiii, 1). 








FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIST 


BY THE REV. J. J HURST 


“Leaving all things, they followed Him.”—Luke, v, 11. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The call of Simon, James and John—the beginning of the 
Apostolic College. 


II. The prompt and decisive example of self-sacrifice pleasing to 
Christ and especially rewarded by Him. Contrast between the attitude 
of the poor fishermen and that of the rich young man; their example as 
compared with his. 

III. The invitation of Christ universal; how it is frequently treated. 

IV. The motives that attract men to a cause, viz., the object, the re- 
ward, and the genius of the leader—the last mentioned being deemed the 
dominant feature of success. Striking illustration of this in the fortune 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. ; 

V. The infinite disparity between the Mission of Christ and the cause 
that other leaders advocate; between their motives and His. How this 
mission was accomplished. 

VI. The life of man on earth a warfare; the nature of the struggle. 
How easy it is made by the example and encouragement of Christ. How 
He treats and rewards His followers. 


VII. The sign of the Cross, the only imperishable standard. 
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In the Gospel from which these words are taken we read that a 
great multitude pressed on Jesus to hear the word of God, as He 
stood by the lake of Genesareth. The words of wisdom which He 
uttered on this, as on all other occasions, sank deeply into the hearts 
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of His hearers, for He taught as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes. To the hearts of Simon, James and John, and of An- 
drew, of whom mention is also made by the other Synoptic Evange- 
lists, His words carried a special grace which became efficacious as 
soon as they witnessed the miraculous draft of fishes, “and leaving 
all things they followed Him.” 

This was the beginning of the Apostolic College—the foundation 
of the Kingdom that will endure to the consummation of the world. 

The prompt and decisive action of the part of these poor fisher- 
men in setting such an example of self-sacrifice and devotion com- 
mended itself dearly to the heart of the Saviour, and the three 
whose names are significantly recorded in the Gospel of St. Luke 
became afterwards His chosen companions and especially honored 
friends. True they did not comprehend the magnitude of the 
service they had undertaken and were yet unconscious of the stu- 
pendous ordeals through which they should have to pass, but they 
joyfully accepted the first grace and were replenished with mani- 
fold graces as occasions afterwards demanded. What a striking 
contrast exists between the attitude of the poor fishermen and that 
of the rich young man, mentioned in the XIX. Chapter of St. 
Matthew. Joyful and hearty assent marked the conduct of the 
former, hesitancy and eventually refusal that of the latter. It may 
be rashly inferred that to leave all and follow Christ involved no 
great sacrifice for men who had little or nothing to lose, while in 
the case of the rich young man it was quite the reverse. This con- 
tention might find favor with a superficial observer, but not with 
one who has a deeper knowledge of human nature. It is a note- 
worthy fact that the love which enshrines itself in the humble cots 
of the poor is more native to the heart, more intense and enduring, 
than that which flits around the lordly mansions of the rich; that 
true friendship never fails to awaken a responsive chord in the 
breasts of the virtuous children of toil, and that the abandonment 
of the home, be it voluntary or involuntary, is more heart-rending, 
if not more bitter, to the humble dweller of the soil than to the 
pampered aristocrat. The only thing that stood between that young 
man and perfection was his wealth, which gave Christ occasion to 
Say it were easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter Heaven. Yet we learn from the Gos- 
pel that the young man in question had never fallen from grace. He 
had kept all the commandments from his youth, and was beloved 
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of Christ. But he could not be induced to relinquish his possessions 
even at the instance of the Master who loved him. The story ends 
where it began. He and his possessions have passed forever. Let 
us hope that one, who could tell the Saviour he had never fallen, 
persevered to the end. But for a story that never ends and for 
possessions that never fade we have but to turn to the example of 
the poor fishermen who left all to follow Christ. 

The invitation of Christ tp follow Him has rung around the world 
since the day at Lake Genesareth, and it will continue to ring as 
long as a being made to the image and likeness of God remains on 
earth. Though all are not called to be fishers of men, all are called 
to be His disciples. Some, as did the fishermen, accept; others, 
like the rich young man, decline. Why an invitation so precious 
and pregnant of good should not meet with a hearty, prompt and 
universal response is accounted for only by the perversity of fallen 
nature. Alas, how frequently it suffers the fate of the seed, some 
of which fell by the wayside, some on the hard rock, and some 
among thorns; and how frequently does He, who so benignantly 
issues the invitation, receive the same treatment as did the man who 
made a great supper and invited many—there came excuses but no 
guests. 

As an invitation ordinarily implies the privilege of accepting 
or declining, there is always a motive to determine the choice. 
Among the motives that incline men to accept an invitation, be it 
to a social or a civil function, or to an enterprise, there are three 
that stand prominently forth, viz., the object in view, the reward 
it offers, and the prestige of the host or leader. There are, doubt- 
less, other motives which attract men to a cause, such as novelty 
or love of adventure. But whatever be the motive that leads 
men to the venture, implicit confidence in the genius of the leader 
is the dominant feature to which all look for success. It not un- 
frequently happens that the personality of the leader, aye, the 
very magic of his name kindles an enthusiasm and inspires a devo- 
tion warmer and deeper than could the merits of the cause he 
advocates. 

The fortunes of Napoleon Bonaparte furnish a singularly strik- 
ing example of this kind. It was not the glory of France—of 
which he was not even a native—so much as his own personal 
glory and insatiable ambition, that characterized his many latter 
day campaigns. Yet the genius of that military autocrat converted 
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a rabble into an army whose exploits are peerless in the annals of 
military heroism. His presence on the field was enough to fire 
the humblest conscript to a reckless defiance of danger and death. 
His smile or nod was ample recompense for the toil and fatigue 
of the:march and the shock and heat of the conflict; a sabre or 
medal was deemed fit compensation for a mangled limb or a shat- 
tered frame; while a word of praise from his own lips conferred 
life-long fame on a survivor and was the most coveted and Dliss- 
ful balm, to the heart of an expiring soldier. A pen picture by a 
distinguished and observant contemporary depicts Napoleon as 
the symbolism of coldness and selfishness. He looked upon a hu- 
man being, says the writer, as a factor, a thing, but not a fellow 
creature; there is nothing for him but himself; all other things 
are so many ciphers. The force of his will lies in the imperturb- 
able calculation of his selfishness. And this was “the man of 
destiny”, the founder of dynasties, and the idol of the nation. 
How many other idols there were and are whose claims to greatness 
rest on foundations as unworthy! 

What an infinite disparity exists between the mission of Christ 
and the cause of so many of the world’s idols! How petty, sordid 
and selfish their motives; how ruthless and pitiless the execution! 
How disinterested, sovereign and sublime the mission of the Man- 
God; how mercifully and lovingly it was accomplished! 

Even the noblest causes that, in the course of human events, 
have engaged the attention of men and won the approbation of 
Heaven, were but shadows in comparison with the great cause 
that brought the Son of God to earth. He came on earth to re- 
generate and to redeem—to destroy the empire of Satan and to 
build up the kingdom of the Most High. “I am come as a light 
into the world, that whosoever believeth in Me may not remain 
in darkness... . . I am come not to judge the world but to save 
the world” (St. John, xii, 46-47). 

This was the mission of Christ, in which there were no per- 
sonal ends to gain and no conquest, save that of souls, to exalt 
His Name. But for this cause His Name is exalted above all 
names, so that in the name of Jesus every knee shall bow whether 
in Heaven, on earth or in hell. We pause in consternation when 
we reflect on the wonderful condescension and excess of love of 
the Second Divine Person in taking the form of a slave, by robing 
Himself in our nature to rescue us from the power of darkness 
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and restore to us the heritage forfeited by the sin of our first 
parents; but we are overwhelmed at the still greater testimonies 
of condescension and love He has given in accomplishing the work 
of the Redemption. From the moment of His birth in Bethlehem 
to the moment of His death on Calvary His every act was one of 
consummate love. 

“He that followeth Me walketh not in darkness.” These are 
the words of Our Lord and Leader, Jesus Christ. To follow in 
His footsteps, however, demands the renunciation of self and the 
patient endurance of the trials and crosses that are the portion of 
the Christian soldier during His earthly pilgrimage. “If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
and follow Me” (Matt., xvi, 24). 

The corruption of man by sin, the wounds it inflicted in the 
faculties of his soul, the violence of his disordered passions and 
his natural inclination to evil are component elements in the war- 
fare of which man’s life on earth consists. There is a battle 
constantly being waged between the higher and nobler faculties 
of man and the lower animal propensities. “The spirit lusteth 
against the flesh, and the fiesh against the spirit,” and so nature 
and grace are ever contending for the victory. Appalling indeed 
would this unequal conflict be, and futile the hope of victory, 
were it not for the example and encouragement of the Leader. 
But He does not merely point to, but leads the way against the 
enemy. His victory over death and sin has made the way easy 
for us to follow, and this not only by the work of the Redemp- 
tion, but through the means He has left us to share in its fruits 
—the sacrifice of the Mass and the Sacraments—particularly that 
of His own most precious Body and Blood, the fountain of grace. 
Verily He is a lamp to our feet and a light to our path. He is 
present at every struggle we are called upon to make. Every 
soldier fights under His eye, and no act of bravery is overlooked 
or forgotten. Every effort receives encouragement, every sacrifice 
wins favor and every triumph has its reward. Nor does He leave 
the wounded to perish where they have fallen, but, by every means 
in His power, endeavors to heal their wounds and renovate them 
for battle. Shattered they may be, but they are not forsaken; 
cast down, but they perish not. Even the fugitive or deserter is 
not abandoned by Him and He will follow them in their wander- 
ings to bring them back to His standard. Such is the Leader we 
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are invited to follow through the short campaign of our mortal 
lives. 

Is it not a sad commentary on the folly and inconstancy of 
mankind that so many are found eager to serve other leaders in 
other causes and unwilling to follow the Great Leader in the one 
cause necessary! Battles may be won, fame may be achieved and 
fortunes gained, but what does it profit a man if he refuse to 
fight under the Standard of the Cross? “Go where thou wilt, 
seek what thou wilt and thou shalt not find a higher way above, 
nor a safer way below, than the way of the Cross.” In the sign 
of the Cross and in this sign only shall men secure a victory, the 
fruits of which they will enjoy forever. Take up thy cross there- 
fore and follow Christ, who will reward thy fidelity, not with the 
tinselled and perishable glory of earth, but with the real and im- 
perishable glory of Heaven. 











RELIGION; FAITH; THE CHURCH 


A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


VIII. PropHecies AS TOKENS OF THE REVELATION 


The Prophets, among whom we number Christ, the greatest of 
them all, are God’s ambassadors, whom it is our duty to hear, since 
from their lips we learn God’s Word and law. God has endowed us 
with intelligence that demands reasons and proofs, and as He desires 
our religion and faith to be reasonable, He does not require. us 
blindly to accept the message conveyed by His ambassadors, but 
allows us to examine their credentials. We have already begun to 
do this, for we have looked critically at the seal which these cre- 
dentials bear. It consists of the wonderful works which He alone 
can accomplish, such as calming storms, expelling evil spirits, healing 
those apparently incurable and raising the dead. The seal consists 
therefore of the miracles recorded in Holy Scripture, and we can 
question neither its authenticity nor its Divinity, and consequently 
the revelation on which this seal is set is also Divine. But this is not 
all. In the miracles God displayed His power as a guarantee of the 
truth of His Words. But He wished to give us a pledge of His 
Divine Wisdom also, and He did this by means of the prophecies 
of the Old and New Testaments, which He promulgated for and 
through His messengers. Miracles therefore are the seal attached 
to their credentials, and prophecies are, as it were, their Divine 
signature. If you will listen attentively, you will understand my 
meaning, and perceive that this signature is plain and legible, and 
that no one can forge it; hence it proves with certainty the truth 
and Divine character of the doctrine that bears it. 

1. Prophecies are statements regarding the future, which no one 
could foresee by natural means. Suppose a man ha a good income, 
but lives beyond it, and does not work. I foretell that sooner or later 
he will be bankrupt, but this is not a prophecy on my part, for it is 
quite obvious and natural that, when his income is less than his ex- 
penditure, in course of time he will have nothing left. An astrono- 
mer watches the stars and a meteorologist makes observations. The 
one calculates the rising and setting of the planets according to cer- 
tain definite rules, whilst the other notices fluctuations in tem- 
perature and barometric pressure, atmospheric disturbances and air- 
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currents. The astronomer can predict eclipses, the meteorologist 
issues warnings of approaching storms, but neither is a prophet, since 
their knowledge of the future is obtained by purely natural means. 
They know the causes producing the eclipse and the storm. Pyrrhus 
once made war upon Rome and sent to consult the oracle at Delphi 
regarding his prospects of success. The reply that he received was: 
“You are making war, victory is certain.” Was this a prophecy? 
When two armies are fairly equal, it is not easy to foretell which 
will gain the day, for much depends upon the skill of the generals 
and the personal courage of the men—things which cannot naturally 
be ascertained. Does this fact make the oracle’s answer prophetic? 
Let us see what happened: on hearing that victory was certain, 
Pyrrhus advanced against Beneventum, and sustained a crushing 
defeat. Victory was indeed certain, but it was on the Roman side. 
The Pythia had not deceived Pyrrhus, but she spoke in general terms 
and ambiguously, and really foretold nothing but what was self- 
evident. Any one can do this, without being a prophet. In places 
where people are very superstitious, we often hear of fortune-telling, 
and old women who profess to read men’s destiny from packs of 
cards. I need hardly point out to you how foolish it is to believe 
predictions explicable on purely natural lines; they are certainly not 
prophetic. 

But now let us look at the Old Testament. We read of a man 
named Nahum who, about 660 B.C., proclaimed that Ninive should 
be laid waste; some thirty years later Nabopolassar attacked and 
destroyed the city. A century earlier, Isaias stood before King 
Achaz and foretold a great wonder: “Behold a Virgin shall conceive 
and bear a Son, and his Name shall be called Emmanuel” (Is., vii, 
14). This was to take place when the Sceptre had departed from 
Juda (cf. Gen., xlix, 10), but before the destruction of the second 
Temple, and this Emmanuel was to die in the seventieth week of 
years after the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Dan., ix, 24, etc.). Micheas 
foretold His birthplace, saying: “Thou, Bethlehem, art a little one 

. out of thee shall He come forth that is to be the Ruler in 
Israel” (Mich., v, 2). A star was to herald His coming, kings would 
bow down before Him, and the voice of one crying in the desert 
would proclaim Him. He was to work miracles, to be sold and be- 
trayed, to appear as a worm and no man, and to be led as a lamb to 
the slaughter. Gall and vinegar would be offered Him to drink, His 
hands and feet would be pierced and lots cast for His garments; yet 
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not one of His bones should be broken, nor should He see corrup- 
tion; His sepulchre should be glorious. 

All this was foretold, and it all took place, yet no human being 
could of himself have foreseen it, nor were there any natural means 
of ascertaining it. Whence then did the prophets derive their in- 
formation? They tell us themselves, for over and over again recur 
such phrases as: “The Word of God came upon me,” “The Spirit 
of the Lord was on me,” “Lo, thus saith the Lord.” God Himself 
told them what they were to say; sometimes revealing it in a vision, 
sometimes by a mysterious voice or wonderful token, sometimes in- 
spiring them as they spoke. No matter how the information was 
conveyed, it came from God, and that is the essence of prophecy. 
God speaks, God who knows the future, however distant and ob- 
scure, or rather, God to whom nothing is future, and from whose 
eyes nothing is hidden, for there is no sequence of events; to Him 
all is present. From time to time it has pleased Him to raise a man 
up to His own height, to open his eyes, removing all his natural 
weakness of vision, so that he beholds, what otherwise no creature 
can see, and is bidden by the Spirit to reveal the same to his fellow- 
men. A prophet is one with whom God deals in this fashion. 

But there are two arguments raised against prophecies, and we 
must briefly consider them. The first is that the fulfilment of a 
prophecy may be due to chance. Let me quote Cicero to you on the 
subject of chance. He says that an animal may by chance trace the 
letter A with its snout on the sand, but it does not therefore follow 
that the same animal could write a drama like the Andromache of 
Ennises. The same thing may be said of prophecies; one or two 
might be fulfilled accidentally, but it is impossible that they should 
all be fulfilled in every detail. The other objection is that there may 
be some natural explanation of the whole matter, and reference is 
made to the phenomena of magnetism, spiritism, somnambulism and 
clairvoyance, as if these were of the same character. These phe- 
nomena are very strange, and are occasionally accompanied by re- 
markable powers of memory and increase of knowledge, but they do 
not in the least resemble the gift of prophecy. Those who have in- 
vestigated these phenomena tell us that, where no deception is pres- 
ent, much can be explained by stimulus supplied to the nerves and 
the imagination, but it is quite certain that no one who dabbles in 
the so-called black arts could foretell events so minutely as did the 
prophets of the Old Testament, and no medium could know with 
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certainty what resolutions a person endowed with free will would 
form one day in advance, far less after a lapse of centuries. No 
one can know this but God Himself, and the prophet to whom He 
chooses to reveal it. 

2. What kind of evidence do prophecies afford? They prove 
three things: firstly, that God is interested in us, and stands in a 
close and almost personal connection with us. Prophecies, regarded 
from this point of view, are seen to form part of His Divine provi- 
dence and of revelation. Secondly, they are sources of consolation 
and encouragement to those who hear them, especially in times of 
affliction. When the Israelites were surrounded by enemies, and 
were languishing as homeless exiles in captivity, God sent prophets 
to console them. In these sad gloomy times, may not we too, my 
Brethren, find comfort in our Lord’s assurance that the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against His Church? 

Prophecies are uttered for a third reason, far higher than the pre- 
ceding. All collectively, both those already fulfilled and those still 
awaiting fulfilment, prove the truth and Divinity of revelation and 
of Christianity. They are, as we have seen, God’s signature, guar- 
anteeing the authenticity of His doctrine and Commandments. The 
prophets themselves looked upon them in this light: Isaias said to 
King Achaz: “Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God,” a token, that 
is to say, of the truth of my words. Achaz refused, and the prophet 
continued: “The Lord Himself shall give you a sign. Behold a 
Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son” (Is. vii, 11, 14). Our Divine 
Saviour, the chief of all the prophets, in foretelling His betrayal by 
Judas, said: “I tell you before it come to pass, that when it shall 
come to pass, you may believe that I am He” (John, xiii, 19). It is 
indeed a satisfactory proof. The prophets and Christ appeared 
preaching new doctrines, and as a guarantee of their Divine mission 
and the truth of their teaching, they revealed the innermost thoughts 
of men, thoughts of which these men were still unaware, and resolu- 
tions which they were liable to change at any moment. Who could 
enable the prophets to do this save God Himself, who thus satisfied 
their statements? No one could forge this signature: “Thus saith 
the Lord: ‘Who is like to Me? let him call and declare . . . and the 
things to come and that shall be hereafter let him shew’ ” (Is., xliv, 
7). Since therefore God has signed and sealed the faith that we 
profess, it must be true and Divine. There is another point to con- 
sider: One single prophecy uttered by God would be enough to 
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vouch for the truth of all revelation, but we possess hundreds of 
prophecies, many of which have been fulfilled under the new dis- 
pensation. We have overwhelming evidence that none can gainsay. 
If in some vast cathedral one taper were lighted, it would be visible, 
but it would not enable us to see much else. But when hundreds of 
lights blaze in every part of the building, the whole is plain to view, 
and we can see the arches, pillars and architectural details. The 
cathedral flooded with glorious light is a type of our Catholic Faith, 
illumined by prophecies. If any one studies them without prejudice, 
he will soon perceive how much light they cast even on the ap- 
parently obscure doctrines of our Holy Faith. We cannot look for 
more than partial enlightenment in this life, for St. Peter tells us 
that prophecies are now “a light that shineth in a dark place, until 
the day dawn, and the day star arise in your hearts” (2 Peter, i, 19), 
but nevertheless they are a real, radiant light. In writing to the 
Thessalonians St. Paul describes his preaching as a manifestation of 
power and of the Holy Spirit. The same may be said of all revela- 
tion and of Christianity as a whole, it is a manifestation of power 
and the Holy Spirit. Miracles show forth God’s power, and 
prophecies reveal His Spirit; the former are the seal, the latter the 
signature confirming His doctrine. Let us then accept God’s revela- 
tion with reverence, as being truly Divine. We must accept the 
whole, not merely those points in it that appeal to us; God, who is 
infinitely wise and true, cannot teach us what is false. We should 
rejoice in His revealed truth, for it sheds light on the dark paths of 
this life; there is still need of Faith, but when the day star arises in 
our hearts, Faith will give place to sight, and to the fullness of joy 
forever and ever. Amen. 























COLLECTANEA 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR: LOYALTY TO THE 
REPUBLIC AND THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE. 


SERMON BY THE Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP IRELAND, D.D. 
In the Cathedral of St. Paul on Sunday, February roth. 


“Let every one be subject to higher powers. For there is no power but 
from God: and those that are, are ordained of God.... Wherefore be 
subject of necessity; not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake.” 


Thus spoke St. Paul to the Christians of earlier ages: thus do I 
to-day speak to those who are of my spiritual household. 

The words of St. Paul tell of duty to country, to nation. The 
country is the common family. It rules in its collective command 
over each particular member. The individual member requires for 
his life and welfare the protecting hand of civil society; to civil 
society, therefore, the individual member must be subject; for its 
life, integrity and honor he must be ready to make sacrifice of per- 
sonal weal, even unto very death. This is the ordinance of God 
who wills that men live together as in one family, and hold the gen- 
eral interest of the family superior to personal interests. 

The ruler of the family, of the nation, is the authoritative repre- 
sentative, its official spokesman and leader. When he commands 
or acts, it is the whole organism that speaks or acts, and then he 
speaks or acts with the authority of the Supreme Creator of men, 
the Supreme Ruler of nations. And so, I rehearse to-day the words 
of Paul, “Let every soul be subject to higher powers: for there is no 
power but from God.” 

Our social family, our country is the United States of America. 
America speaking, we listen as to the voice of God: we obey, we 
follow, gladsomely and “for conscience’ sake.” 

To-day the leader of the American nation speaks: we to hearken 
submissively and follow whithersoever he leads. 

The President of the United States believes that the honor of the 
nation has been challenged: he takes solemn action in its defence. 
Even as things already are, we live a supreme moment in the his- 
tory of the United States. That the crisis we now witness may go 
no farther, we hope and pray. We covet no holocaust of human 
lives: we fain would repel the advancing shades of war. But, if the 
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worst does come, if the leader of the nation decides that it has come, 
then are we ready for every sacrifice. 

America is the land of free discussion, of individual liberty. We 
may for a time see for ourselves what our social duties, our social 
interests do call for and require. But the moment comes when in- 
dividual liberty, individual discussion must cease. It is when the 
nation through its authoritative representative speaks, and acts. 
Then silence be to self: then nought else be in our minds and hearts 
but the nation, to be cherished and scrupulously obeyed. 

I speak in a particular manner to Catholics and on behalf of Cath- 
olics. With them patriotism is the dictate of religion: it is “for 
conscience’ sake.” Because they are Catholics, first and foremost 
must they be in patriotism: and first and foremost are they to-day 
in the message flashing from every state of the Union to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, saying—we are with you to-day, we will 
be with you to-morrow. ; 

Here and there in America in darksome corners some few have 
dared to say that Catholics are not loyal to America, that America 
cannot afford to give itself in trust to them. The calumny has been 
again and again put to shame by the quick and ready sacrifices made 
by Catholics upon the altar of America: to-day we defy the men 
who belie us, and challenge them to equal us in sacrifice, to be as 
quick as we are to rally to the voice of the President of the United 
States, to be as quick as we are to pour out our blood in order that 
no stain of dishonor blacken the Star Spangled Banner. Well it is 
for the nation that Catholics are the millions among her sons: well 
it will be for the nation if all Americans be as loyal as those are who 
repeat daily in prayer—“I believe in the Holy Catholic Church.” 
Let others be in advance of us, if they can: if not in advance, at 
least not far behind. . 

Among the Catholics of America many there are, who, if not 
themselves born in other countries, trace back their lineage to a not 
remote foreign ancestry. I am not of those who deem it a crime to 
return in pleasing memory to scenes of childhood, to cherish the 
ground that covers the graves of our fathers. Not to do so, were 
unnatural: and neither earth nor Heaven commands the unnatural. 
But when it is the question of social allegiance, of civil loyalty, for 
all there is but one country, and that is America, but the one flag, 
and that is the Star Spangled Banner. When America sounds its 
bugle-call we are, all of us, Americans—Americans by birth, or 
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Americans by the sacred oath we one day pronounced, freely and 
lovingly, to the effect that we renounced all other countries, in order 
to serve America loyally and exclusively. We know the sacredness 
of the oath: we are not of those who value the oath only as a care- 
lessly spoken word: for us the oath binds before God, Whose 
veracity it attests, Who in eternity will avenge forgetfulness of it, 
should there ever be forgetfulness. Years ago, it may be, we were 
Irishmen, we were Germans, we were Frenchmen: to-day we are 
Americans, and Americans we are resolved to be for evermore. 

Apart from the dictates of solemn duty should we not cherish 
America, live for America, die for America! America is the guar- 
dian of our weal and of our life. She has been prodigal to us of the 
best gifts set forth before men by the Supreme Creator. She has 
enriched us, as no other nation has enriched its sons. She has en- 
dowed us with civil and political freedom, such as rarely elsewhere 
is found beneath the skies: generously and unstintedly she has en- 
dowed us with freedom in the exercise of religion. The Catholic 
Church owes unlimited gratitude to America; this debt Catholics 
will not fail to repay. 

In your Cathedral, on each Sunday, at the close of the Mass, you 
hear chanted in impressive tones the prayer for the Republic— 
“Domine, salvam fac Rempublicam nostram—Lord, save our Re- 
public: and hearken to us in the day of our supplication.” The 
prayer is the sincere voice of the official Church: every Catholic 
repeats it with tenderest beatings of the heart. To-day, when there 
is commotion in the land, when the President of the United States 
speaks and acts amid grave happenings and calls upon us to believe 
in him, to trust him, to give to him comfort and aid, with more 
than usual fervor do we entone the anthem—“Domine, salvam fac 
Rempublicam nostram—Lord, save our Republic.” 
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ERECTION OF THE FOURTEEN STATIONS 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE REV. F. J. JANSEN, AT ELKHART, IND. 


“Thou, O God, hast wonderfully constituted human nature.’—Offertory 
of the Mass. 


The creation in which we have our being is wonderful. The in- 
animate, the animate and the rational creatures elicit our admiration. 
Man, above all, is what God conceived him to be, a king. The pro- 
digious gifts of intellect, of free will, of imagination and of memory; 
the various members of the body, and their adaptability, the senses 
through which we make our own what we perceive through them, 
constitutes him the marvel of creation. 


The finger of God is in the visible world. With inimitable colors 
He paints for us on the huge canvas of the deep blue vault of heaven 
those gorgeous pictures of the sunrise and the sunset. As we view 
the rising of the setting of the great luminary of the day, behold the 
many shades of orange and red, silver and gold, with which the 
various strata of clouds are tinged. The sun seems to be deprived 
of its power to send its direct rays to us, as it hangs at the edge of 
the horizon, but He projects His great shafts of light to the very 
zenith above us, allowing the eyes indeed to appreciate the beautiful 
picture, but making it impossible for the word or the brush to ex- 
press it. A cloudless night presents to us a sky with myriads of 
lights of various magnitude, singly and in clusters, pointing the way 
for the expression of the psalmist: the heavens narrate the glory of 
God. He shows us the wonderful effect of light, and the counterfeit 
presentations, that the human intellect devises in light decorations, 
we call astounding. 


Again, the effect of color in plain and woodland and mountain 
with its riot of colors in flowers and blossoms, with its carpet of 
green grass and background of leafing trees, surmounted by huge 
areas of varied colored rock, presents a picture to the eye, that cap- 
tivates the intellect and roots the feet to the spot for hours, drinking 
in the various shades of lights and shadows. The silvery brook 
with its babbling murmur, meandering through the fertile valley ; the 
magnificent river of great length and breadth and depth, carrying the 
vessels of man upon its broad bosom, laden with the wealth of hu- 
man industry, follows its channel between rocky and clay, high and 
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low banks, between meadows and fertile fields of growing corn and 
ripe, golden grain, past lone sentinel pines growing precariously in 
some cleft of rock, or great woods of maple with their silvery leaves, 
of great gnarled oaks with their deep green foliage of smooth bark 
beech and rough hickory; of slender birch and towering elms with 
their many hued bird life, flashing in the sunlight; and the dulcet 
notes of these feathered songsters reaches the ear of the appreciating 
human; such is the picture that presents itself to any one who sails 
down any of our great rivers, whose waters empty into that majestic 
body of water, whose waves beat upon the shores of continents. 

These brilliant, cheery, sunny and flashing views of nature are in- 
terwoven with sights of dark, stormy, tempestuous and terrible mani- 
festations. The cold and rainy storms of spring are followed by the 
weird and terrible display of lightning and the roar of thunder; of 
gales that are destructive to nature’s plants and to men, that seem to 
mock the potency of man’s work. Hurricanes that whip the great 
masses of water into waves which have an astoundingly destructive 
force, toying with boats of 25,000 tons displacement as though they 
were mere chips of wood, and yet with all this fascinates the human 
individual, who will admire the strength of those great waves as 
they surge and boom upon the beach. 

If all nature lifts its voice of praise to God, pointing out to man 
the way he should follow; why should we not also be aided on the 
way to God by man’s power of portraying the beauties of nature or 
the human emotions? 

The painting of a picture by the harmonious strains of music, 
which lift the souls of men up into realms where the emotions break 
the fetters that hold them captive to the sordid things of earth, melt- 
ing with tears the ice of a heart, and with the triumphant song of a 
halleluja or the sad strains of a ‘stabat mater’ bringing the sinner to 
the feet of the Saviour. The beautiful tones of various stringed in- 
struments, the powerful and mighty thunders of an organ, the sweet 
voiced soprano or tenor accompanied by a melodious alto or bass; 
or the mingling of thousands of voices in one grand harmony of a 
‘Te Deum,’ all have played their part in bringing some one to the 
realization of the power of religion. 

The painting of a picture by an orator, who can play upon the 
human heart strings, picturing to the imagination the sublimity of 
God’s existence; portraying the love that induced God to create a 
place of happiness, ‘where eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath 
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it entered into the heart of man what God has prepared for those that 
love Him’; placing before his hearers God’s infinite justice that 
obliges Him to create a hell, an eternal, never ending fire and to con- 
sign to it the human soul, where the desire of the heart to see its God 
will be forever frustrated. ‘Thou, O God, hast created us for Thee,’ 
says St. Augustine, ‘and the heart will not rest until it rests in 
Thee.’ Who of us has not felt this power of a Creator, who carried 
with Him the souls of innumerable men to heights celestial, to deeds 
of heroism and sanctity that leave us wondering at the extent of 
human power ? 

And what shall be said about those poems of architecture and 
sculpture that dot the face of mother earth? Those grand and lofty 
arches of the European gothic cathedrals seem to translate for us 
into stone the sturdy oaks of the forest with their towering over- 
hanging branches and the delicate tracery of their leaves; forming 
a vast canopy under which man honors God. And as we tour the 
country admiring these pictures in stone, created and adorned by the 
hand of man, from the entrance with its sculptured saints to the 
capitals with their idealized foliage and cherub’s heads, to the great 
rose window and the delicate tracery of the tower up to the symbol 
of man’s redemption, crowning a top hundreds of feet in God’s clear 
sunshine, dominating the city that surrounds it, uttering forever a 
silent ‘sursum corda’ ‘lift up your hearts,’ beckoning the weary 
traveler a welcome to its dim interior with its pictured windows, and 
a surcease from the petty trials of this life to wing a prayer to God, 
who gave such power to men. 

If all of these achievements of men are being made use of for 
the greater honor and glory of God, why should we not employ that 
other accomplishment of man, painting? Oh! how well this was 
understood in former ages! The great masters of the brush used 
their talents to translate upon canvas and wall the great Biblical per- 
sonages and incidents in our Lord’s life. Adam, Melchisedech, 
Moses, David, Eve and Mary, the sacrifice of Isaac and the sacrifice 
of the new Law, the Good Shepherd, the Prodigal Son, Judgment 
and others. A picture presented a story far more vividly than the 
dead word could portray it. With its presentation of the central 
figure, with the emotions expressed in the countenance with its vivid 
coloring with its lights and shades, with its detail of minutest ex- 
actness it presented a sermon, an admonition, or a reproof. A 
glance will indeed give you the idea, but more may be gained by a 
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close scrutiny. Study the Fourteen Stations. The early Christians, 
who heard from the lips of the Apostles the wonderful facts of the 
Lord’s life, visited the places hallowed by His presence. These places 
were very early marked by monuments. Churches were erected over 
some hallowed spot like the sepulchre, crosses marked others. No 
place had greater interest for them than where the closing incidents 
of His life took place. Even pictures depicting the incidents of that 
last sorrowful journey were fastened to the houses of Jerusalem. 
But when the Mohammedans took possession, it become dangerous 
to visti the Holy Land. Then the Church encouraged the idea of 
placing the Way of the Cross in every church in order to allow every 
Catholic to meditate and have indelibly imprinted on his mind this 
phase of the Passion of the Lord. Artists vied with each other to 
present the Gospel narrative in pictures. Two years our artist 
labored to portray for us the incidents of that journey. Every detail 
of the Gospel is presented to you in order to arouse your sympathy, 
but also your hatred. 

Sympathy for the Saviour who endured such terrible agonies and 
humiliations in order to prove His love for you. Sympathy for the 
Mother who met her Son on such a journey. Sympathy for St. John 
whose love for the Master kept him near. Sympathy for the women 
like Veronica, the Magdalen, Mary of Cleophas and the women of 
Jerusalem. Sympathy for the Cyrenean who had to endure the jibes 
of the multitude that crowded the streets of Jerusalem. Sympathy 
for Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, who no doubt had to over- 
come the opposition of their friends in order to help at the burial of 
One who died like a malefactor. Sympathy for the Jews who were 
led by a designing priesthood to demand His death. 

Hatred for your sins, for these were laid upon His shoulders, 
and with this terrible load He fell again and again under that weight. 
Weak from the loss of blood through that terrible scourging and 
cruel crowning with thorns, He drags the semblance of the human 
form, which Pilate characterized in his words “Ecce Homo,” through 
that long way up to Calvary’s height. Divested of His garments, the 
wounds are reopened, and your sins threw Him violently upon that 
hard and unyielding wood. Hatred for your sins which pierced 
without pity the Hands and Feet of the Saviour, as the cruel nails 
were driven through the quivering flesh. Hatred for your sins which 
caused Him those three hours of agony hanging between heaven and 
earth, pleading with the Father for forgiveness. Oh! that we would 
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understand and in this our day of grace, the opportunities that are 
ours to obtain God’s pardon for our sins. 

Let us then frequently come to the church and meditate upon the 
Lord’s Passion as portrayed for you in this magnificent group of 
paintings. And you, friends, who made it possible for St. Vincent’s 
to obtain such a work of art and of devotion, accept my thanks and 
also the thanks of the congregation. Let us hope that these stations 
may be fruitful to many generations, who will praise your generosity 
and offer up a prayer for your intentions. Amen. 




















CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


XIX. Our Lapy oF PERPETUAL HELP, THE MopEL AND HELP 
oF FAITH 


“Begin at the beginning and go on till you come to the end, and 
then stop,” said the King, laying down the rule for the reading of 
the verses. And when you and I have been listening to a speaker 
who had come to end but wouldn’t stop, we have been given furi- 
ously to think that it was good advice and a great pity more people 
didn’t follow it. So we must follow it ourselves now—for we have 
come to an end. We know we have come to the end, because we 
are practically back at the beginning again—just as Mr. Chesterton 
knew he had come to the end of his voyage of discovery when he 
found he had landed at Brighton. But we have gained something, 
I hope, by our talks. We started with the text: “Think of the Lord 
in goodness and seek Him in simplicity of heart, for He is found 
by them that tempt Him not and He showeth Himself to them that 
have faith in Him” (Wis., i, 1-2). And we gathered that as we 
had the Faith, and He had shown Himself to us, we ought to think 
of Him in goodness and thank Him for all His wonderful works. 
But it was not perhaps till we had gone round and seen for our- 
selves how few there are who know God, and thought of thanking 
Him, that we realized our privilege. Men there were, we saw, who 
knew far more about the mysteries of nature than did men in plenty 
who felt far more keenly the subtle influence of its charm, and yet 
but vaguely, and incoherently, at best, saw any trace of that God 
whose Wisdom and Beauty were writ large on all the things they 
contemplated. And in the moral world, too, we saw men living up 
to high standards of conduct, conscientiously following the guidance 
of their Private Judgment, or bowing to Public Opinion, and yet 
not knowing God. The keenest intellect, the most sensitive poetic 
temperament, the most upright principles, the vox populi, we saw, 
then, can at best but help men to grope or feel after God, if haply 
they might find Him. These things of nature and their own natural 
powers can and ought to teach men of the Creator, but until they 
submit themselves to the “foolishness” of a divinely appointed 
preacher they cannot hope to attain the knowledge of Faith. And 
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so, though we began by saying that we ought to show our gratitude 
to God for the gift of Faith, and we can say no more now, we have 
come to the end; yet, I hope we say it now with greater meaning 
and fervor that, what in the beginning was perhaps little better than 
an assertion, has through these little chats become an intimate con- 
viction. 

For we need an intimate conviction of our obligation to God, 
since practically our whole life ought to be an expression of that 
conviction. We must live by that Faith if we intend to show God 
the gratitude He expects from us. We received a marvellous privi- 
lege, greater even than is here contemplated by the Wise Man, when 
God made us members of His true Church. In that Church are 
found both, the Deposit of Faith and the Gift of Faith, for on the 
one hand God has committed all His Truths to her keeping, and 
through her infallible voice He explains to us their meaning. All 
that we have to believe, then, with the right interpretation of all the 
articles of Faith, we can learn from her teaching. And, on the 
other hand, from her Sacraments, too, we receive the power to be- 
lieve: the grace, that is, of accepting her word as the word of God. 
Thus are we enabled to become children, that we may enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven, obedient to our loving Father as Jesus was, 
and secure grace to grow more and more into His likeness. “For 
you are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as have been baptized in Christ have put on Christ” 
(Gal., iii, 26). 

There is our privilege: (1) to be sure of knowing all that is neces- 
sary for our Salvation, and (2), to have the power of accepting 
those truths as though we heard them from the mouth of God Him- 
self. Can we doubt that such a privilege carries with it a tremend- 
ous responsibility? If the heathens were “inexcusable” for not mak- 
ing use of their slender means of knowledge to recognize their 
Creator and to give Him thanks, how will it be with us if at the end 
we shall be found to have acted as though we had not this gift of 
Faith at all? 

I come then to my last duty, of urging you to act up to your Faith, 
of proving that you think of the Lord in goodness by ever living in 
His presence, whom Faith has shown to you. I hope with our 
Lady’s blessing these little chats may help to that great end. And 
so I turn, as a Redemptorist should, to Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
to ask for that blessing. The talks may indeed not be worthy of 
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that blessing, but certainly your souls are. And since Our Lady 
has always been a good Mother to me, I don’t despair of her bless- 
ing even of the Talks. Whatever may seem to smack of novelty 
or flippancy she will quite understand. I am sure there is nothing 
really new in the doctrine I have taught. It is well nigh impossible 
to say anything new, and I am too old to try “Modernism” and “the 
New Theology,” for all their striving only succeeded in saying what 
has been said hundreds of years ago. “Our newest thoughts,” says 
the Pilgrim’s Scrip, “have thrilled dead bosoms.” And should there 
happen the well-nigh impossible chance of saying something new, 
to take it would surely land one in heresy. ‘The honorable gentle- 
man,” Mr. Disraeli is once supposed to have remarked, “has said 
many true things and many new things, but the true things were 
not new things, neither were the new things true things.” 


I have no ambition for novelty, then, and if, rifling a disorderly 
nest of a book-loving magpie, I have here and there added a literary 
fancy to a theological discussion, and thereby induced a gaudy or 
incongruous effect, I still feel confident Our Lady will know the 
intention was sound and understand that I did but wish by a joke, 
or a song, to give to an important truth an interest which of itself, 
in a young man’s mind, it might otherwise fail to arouse. And 
there is nothing new about that either. Horace, while deprecating 
the “smile that won’t come off,” has only praise for the occasional 
joke “in season :” 


. .. Ne sic, ut qui jocularia, ridens 

Percurram :—quamquam ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat? ut pueris olim dant crustula blandi 
Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima, 


which, as priests are here, the “doctores” might be rendered: Can- 
not the clargy be Irishmen too? 

But while I don’t go further than to hope for Our Lady’s blessing 
for the talks themselves, I have every confidence she will willingly 
give her blessing to you. And I would ask that it might be a bless- 
ing to help you in that life of Faith we have agreed we must lead 
if we are to fulfil our Baptismal promises and obligations. The 
picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help is itself a great lesson of 
Faith. So let us consider it together. Fr. Vaughan’s well-known 
hymn will explain it for us. Of the Divine Infant he thus writes: 
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On thy face He is not gazing, 
Nor on us is turned His glance: 
For His anxious look He fixes 
On the Cross, the Reed, the Lance. 
To thy hands His hands are clinging, 
As a child would cling in fear, 
Of that vision of the torments 
Of his passion drawing near. 


And he thus interprets Mary’s attitude for us: 


And for Him thine eyes are pleading 
While for us they look and cry: 
Sinners, spare my child, your Saviour. 
Seek not still to crucify. 
Yes, we hear thy cry, sweet Mother, 
But, poor sinners, we are weak: 
At thy feet thy helpless children 
Thy perpetual succour seek. 


And now how does all this speak to us of perpetual help, and 
especially of perpetual help to our Faith? Well, first of all, the 
instruments of the Passion remind us of what sin has done to Jesus. 
They who after instruction have fallen away, crucify again to them- 
selves the Son of God, making Him a mockery (Heb., vi, 6). And 
Mary’s eyes are looking on us, not in anger, hardly in reproach, but, 
as it were, in wonder, that we, who know this, should still continue 
to sin. We share what is practically the same Faith as Mary’s, and 
yet how little it influences us. “All sin,” says St. Teresa, “springs 
from a want of Faith,” and surely there is something radically 
wrong with that Faith which, while it professes to believe that 
Christ is God, makes such feeble fight with the passions that crucify 
him. We are literally worse than the Jews. St. Paul emphatically 
says that “had they known they would never have crucified the 
King of Glory” (1 Cor., 2-8). Can we wonder at Our Mother’s 
sorrowful look, at her pained surprise? For think of what Faith 
meant to her. We are reminded of it by this picture. If you look 
at the two angels you will see by their initials that one is the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, the angel of the Incarnation, and the other the mighty 
conqueror St. Michael. Each had been a special witness of Mary’s 
Faith: one at the beginning of our Lord’s life, and the other of its 
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triumph at the close. When the Angel Gabriel announced the tid- 
ings of great joy to Mary, and sought her consent, she hesitated. 
Prudence and love for her virginity made her timid. But when re- 
assured she believed: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done 
unto me according to thy word.” That Fiat of hers, that obedience 
of Faith, was the immediate cause of the Incarnation. God would 
not force her consent. He waited until it was freely given. He 
might have saved us in another way, but, saving us as He did, He 
deigned thus to honor Mary by allowing that whole scheme of Re- 
demption to rest upon the obedience of her Faith. “Blessed art 
thou that hast believed,” says St. Elizabeth, “for those things shall 
be accomplished that were spoken to thee by the Lord” (Luke, i, 45). 
St. Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost, and it was by His light 
she understood that Faith had been rewarded in Mary, just as doubt 
had been punished in her husband Zachary. 

And if Mary’s Faith was thus great at the beginning, think how it 
must have increased and strengthened during the thirty years of 
intimate and daily intercourse with her Son at Nazareth. Some 
might suppose it was easy for her to practice Faith with Jesus so 
constantly before her. But was it? Surely the very nearness and 
intimacy with Him must have been the greatest trial to her Faith. 
To see Him working, taking His meals, going on errands, playing 
with other boys, and acting in all respects like one of them, surely 
every such act was instead of a help a trial to her Faith, Never, 
during the whole of those hidden years at Nazareth, did He by 
miraculous word or work give proof of His Divinity. Legend has 
indeed woven many phantasies—golden and others—about His youth 
and early manhood, but St. John has disposed of them all before- 
hand when he declares emphatically the changing of the water into 
wine at Cana was the beginning, the first, of His miracles. Even 
the incidents that relieved the sorrow of the three days’ loss, though 
indeed a consolation, were not in themselves miraculous. No, for 
thirty long years Mary lived with Jesus in all the intimate relation- 
ship of Mother with her Child, and yet believed Him to be God. 
Though there was nothing manifest to raise Him above the 
human level of her Child, never for one moment did she cease to 
revere Him as her God. The Apostles were for three years as near 
to Him as she had been, but did that nearness bring them Faith? 

She saw Him suffering the poverty and hardships of a poor man’s 
_ son, but she kept all these things, pondering them in her heart and 
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still believed in His Divinity. They, at the least word of suffering, 
shrink from Him in dismay. They understood none of these things, 
we are told, and this word—about his sufferings—was hid from 
them (Luke, xviii, 34). Nay, St. Peter openly rebukes Him: “Lord, 
these things shall not be to you” (Matt., xvi, 22). And so, when at 
last the sufferings did come, they were scandalized in Him, their 
Faith failed them, and, leaving Him, they all fled away. It was not 
that they had not heard the Word of God. They had. Peter had 
made, on more than one occasion, sincere and open confession of 
his belief in our Lord’s Divinity, and so had they all. But now 
they were to see that that was not enough, not enough to hear the 
Word of God, they must also keep it. There is where their Faith 
fell short of Mary’s. It had been Jesus’ boast of her that she both 
heard and kept the Word of God: “Blessed are they,” was His 
answer to the praise that the woman bestowed upon His Mother: 
“Blessed are they that hear God’s Word and keep it.” He would 
point out wherein Mary’s true greatness really lay: not so much in 
her Divine maternity but in having by her Faith merited that privi- 
lege. In having, that is, best of all His creatures “heard God’s Word 
and kept it.” That word had been spoken to her by the angel: “the 
Holy that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” 
(Luke, i, 35). And she had kept it all through the close and con- 
stant companionship of their home life, all through the poverty and 
subjection He endured there, and now through the ignominy, suf- 
fering, and death on Calvary she kept it. Nothing could snatch that 
word from her heart: “therefore also the Holy that shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” At the foot of the Cross she 
takes her stand, and, while his Disciples all leaving Him fled away, 
while the sun is darkened in a dread eclipse, while the earth shakes 
and the rocks are rent and the graves give forth their dead, she is 
faithful. In her broken heart alone Faith at that dread hour found 
refuge. Even at the sight of all that had befallen Him, His suffer- 
ings, His ignominies, His dereliction, His death, that Faith stag- 
gered not. He was the Son of God, and He would rise again. That 
word had been spoken to her, and she kept it, and no power of earth 
or hell could steal it from her. “This is the victory that overcometh 
the world—your Faith!” 

We see now how it is that St. Michael comes into our picture. 
It is to tell of the triumph of the Faith of Mary. At Nazareth, daily 
and hourly, she had practiced it, daily and hourly the inclination of 
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the senses, to rest in the fact of His human nature alone, had to be 
overcome. St. Gabriel is here to remind us of that daily trial. But 
it was on Calvary that at last that Faith had its triumph. That is 
St. Michael’s message. And we are, then, to learn from both that 
the Faith which securely triumphs at the end is the Faith that has 
been strengthened by daily use. 

And now, Mary is not merely a picture, she is not only a symbol, 
she is a reality. She is all, and a great deal more, than all her pic- 
tures try to indicate for us. She is not only a model of all Christian 
perfection, who once trod the earth and is now with us no longer. 
No! she is a living and a loving Mother, intensely interested at this 
very moment in the working out of our Eternal Salvation. She not 
only in her own life shows us the way we ought to practice that 
Faith which radically, as we have seen, we hold in common with 
her, but, here and now, she is longing to give us that perpetual help 
that will enable us to do so. It is because we have the Faith, and 
because Jesus on the Cross commended us in His dying wish to her 
care, not because we are saints, or have worked miracles, or even 
because we are good, that Mary is interested in our salvation. She 
knows we can be saved. Better than any other saint in Heaven she 
understands the power of Faith. It is the power of God given to our 
souls and of that power she has had a unique experience. When the 
poor, broken, bloodless, lifeless Body of Jesus lay hanging on the 
cross of shame, between two thieves; when all had abandoned Him; 
when His Father had forsaken Him; when His enemies were shout- 
ing their triumph, and their hatred, about Him; when to all human 
seeming His career had ended in ghastly failure, and He hung there 
as one struck by God and afflicted, Mary believed in Him. She 
knew He was God, and she knew He would rise again. The Apostles 
realized it all afterwards, and were bold to preach to the Jews that 
they had put to death the Author of Life—but Mary believed it then. 
Alone amongst them all she believed it then that He would rise. 
“Blessed are they that have not seen and have believed.” And that 
same Divine Power, that raised that bruised and mangled Corpse 
to the glorious and eternal triumph of the Resurrection, she sees in 
every baptized soul. In such a soul is Faith, and Faith is the power 
of God, and so she never despairs of us. She knows we can rise 
again. You may be utterly down, you may feel completely crushed 
and entirely in the power of your enemies, as hopeless abandoned 
and ruined as Jesus deigned to appear upon the Cross, your nearest 
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and dearest may have despaired of you, and even the world cast 
you off as a failure, if you have the Faith Mary owns you for her 
Son, and, if you let her, cannot only help you but save you! 

Now really, that is the rub, will you let her save you? Honestly, 
do you want to be saved? So many, alas, say they do, and they 
don’t mean it. They know from Holy Writ, and from their own 
experience, too, that they who love the danger shall perish in it. 
But they continue to love the danger. The person, place, or thing 
that they know to be fatal to their soul’s health they have no inten- 
tion of abandoning. And yet, because they can blame themselves 
loudly and utter strong words of resolution, they persuade them- 
selves they are sorry, and, though they make no attempt to avoid 
that danger, regard themselves as safe. I cannot see how such men 
can be sincere, and without sincerity God Himself cannot help them, 
and our Lady’s prayers can be of no avail. God will not save us 
without ourselves. The desire of being saved must be an efficacious 
one and must come from our own hearts. Nothing can supply the 
want of that. 

But now I quite understand that a man may be sincere and yet 
have no sufficient resolution to amend. At present, life would seem 
but a dismal horror, a whitewashed misery, without its pleasures. 
But he makes no pretences. He would like to be better, but he owns 
he is making no real effort to be. Now, though such a soul is obvi- 
ously far from being right, he is immeasurably better than the other 
man, and IJ think that our Lady’s mercy could reach him. What is 
wanted is the good desire. His heart seems too corrupt to produce 
even that. But is was for a clean heart that David cried: “Create a 
clean heart in me, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
It is a legitimate prayer, then, and under our present dispensation 
through whom can we better ask it than through our Lady? Dis- 
position of soul, natural likings and dislikings, bias of character, all 
these things we inherit from our natural mother rather than acquire. 
And since Mary has been most specially appointed by God to be 
our spiritual Mother, it must surely be from her that He would 
have us obtain the radical desires of our soul. To save our souls 
we must wish to save them, but if we find that that wish is wanting 
in us, or only feeble, then let us have recourse to our Lady of Per- 
petual Help to obtain it for us. 

It is with confidence, then, that I leave you in our Lady’s keep- 
ing. It is no easy task you have undertaken to live by your Faith, 
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but she will ever help you. You live in the midst of the world, and 
its fascination, more perhaps than its arguments, may make their 
impression on your soul. But let the example of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Succour remind you in the smaller struggles of your daily 
life, and still more in the great temptations when your soul’s salva- 
tion is at stake, to be true to your Faith—true to the promises you 
made at your Baptism. Never be ashamed of your Faith. There 
is no greater title under Heaven than that of Catholic. Show the 
world you think so; act up to your Faith; live by your Faith. And 
if at times you fail in some of your resolutions, do not lose heart. 
Have recourse to Our Lady of Perpetual Help, and be quite sure 
that while you have the Faith, and are sincere, she will not let you 
be lost. 








CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XX. THe First TEACHER 


Teachers that prove incompetent are quickly discharged, but there 
is one teacher that cannot be discharged, though she be an incom- 
petent and careless teacher, and that teacher is the mother. 

The mother is the first teacher of the child, and her teaching is 
the foundation of all moral training that the child will get. Much, 
very much, depends upon you, mothers, as the first teachers of your 
children. Leave the book-learning to teachers in schools, your teach- 
ing will be by far the most important. The child first begins to “feel” 
and then to reason. The school will chiefly develop the reason; you 
must develop the heart of the child. Here is the grand task that is 
yours. If the child is bright you may be able to teach him the rudi- 
ments of things they teach at school; but above all else develop and 
train the child’s heart and will. 

The work of later years, at school or college, can be of no possible 
benefit if you have failed to teach the first important lessons to the 
heart of your child; teach these lessons and he will reap beneficial 
fruits from future training. 

You will say, probably, how am I to teach my child; I know noth- 
ing about teaching ; what is it that the child must know? 

The child should soon be made to feel instinctively what is right 
and wrong, though not knowing exactly a reason why a thing is 
right or wrong. It is the duty of the mother to develop this fine 
feeling. It does not require any book-learning on the part of a 
mother to cultivate such a sensitive consciousness in the child. All 
that is necessary is for the mother to impress upon the heart of her 
child the fact that God is present everywhere, that He sees all things, 
knows where the child is, what it does, says, and thinks. If a child 
does wrong simply remind him that God has seen the bad action and 
will punish it; if you observe in the child a good action, remind him 
that God has seen and will reward it. Speak often to the child about 
God, about what He wants us to do and not to do. Whenever you 
speak to the child about God say some little prayer and make your 
child repeat it, word for word. 
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Sometimes we meet with the sad spectacle of a child of ten years 
or so that knows absolutely nothing of religion, although its parents 
are, or should be, Catholics. The moral sense of such children is 
only developed to the extent that they do what is right when they 
are watched, while they may do wrong without compunction if they 
can do it unobserved. As for doing right because God wants us to 
do right, that is utterly beyond them. The mothers of such children 
are blameworthy teachers. On Judgment Day it would be far better 
for them had they never married ; indeed, on that day they will wish 
that they had never been born. When a child reaches school age it 
should know how to make the Sign of the Cross and be able to 
recite the Hail Mary, and the Our Father. It should know other 
prayers from having repeated them with mother. The subsequent 
lessons and explanations about God and His works will be sown on 
fruitful soil, because the dutiful mother has prepared the heart of 
the child to receive these instructions. 

What qualification should a mother have to be the successful 
teacher of her little children? 

One important qualification was given her by God Himself when 
in His wisdom and mercy He put a great love of her offspring into 
the heart of the mother. The love of a mother for her children will 
conquer every obstacle. Where love holds sway, all work and all 
sacrifices will be as nothing. Sorrow might place a frown upon the 
brow, but love will smoothen it into a smile. The love you have for 
your children should not only be a physical love, but a spiritual one 
as well. Love your little ones not only because they are flesh of 
your flesh, and bone of your bone, but because they are of God. 
Never lose sight of the love of God for you and yours, and endeavor 
to instil into the soul of the child a fervent love of God. 

Another necessary qualification of a successful teacher is an inex- 
haustible supply of patience. 

That the child cannot remember all things the very first time 
stands to reason. As yet its memory and mind are not fully de- 
veloped. Even we grown people who claim to be in the full pos- 
session of our reasoning faculties, often discover that our faculties 
are unreliable. We forget things, and must learn some things over 
and over again. We cannot expect the minds of little children to 
do better. When they forget something, have patience with them. 
It is not carelessnes but weakness. It will, therefore, be necessary 
for mothers to repeat lessons over and over, and never to make les- 
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sons too long. Then, with due patience, you will be successful 
teachers of your children. 

Just remember how lessons must be repeated even to us over and 
over. The priest is the teacher of his people. How often must he 
repeat the same lesson over and over again! And he is not talking 
to little children but to grown people, who pride themselves with 
being in the full possession of their reasoning faculties. The priest 
cannot say: “I said this often enough, the people must know it 
now.” No; he must repeat the same lesson, the same warnings, the 
same advice again and again, and often he finds it necessary to 
repeat the same words as urgently as though they were then said for 
the very first time. 

So, too, a mother must be patient, and never must she grow weary 
of repeating the same instruction as often as necessary. 

Needless to say, a mother must be a saintly woman and fond of 
prayer to teach her children the things that pertain to God. Cnhil- 
dren are by instinct imitators of their parents. This explains why 
we have so many children who are worldly-wise, seeking ease and 
comfort instead of the things that are of God. Children are usually 
but mirrors reflecting the actions and lives of their fathers and 
mothers. Your children will imitate your faults and shortcomings, 
or your virtues, whatever they see in you. 

A good teacher must be a good story teller. As teachers of 
your little children you must gather a rich variety of stories to tell 
them and each one of these stories must convey a lesson. To give 
you an example, the plain words “thou shalt not lie’ may soon be 
forgotten. If, however, you tell the children a story of a child that 
told a lie and had to suffer for it, that story will far more impres- 
sively teach the lesson, and it will be remembered. 

You may cull such stories from Bible History, from the Lives of 
Saints, or from your own experiences. Catholic papers and maga- 
zines will furnish you with material. And if you comply consciously 
with this beautiful duty, both God and your children will bless you 
for it. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLIV. ANNOYANCES 


The proper training of children demands that parents show a 
proper regard for each other’s authority. They should not call each 
other familiarly by their first names but, for the sake of the chil- 
dren, they should address each other as “father” and “mother.” 

When children begin to come to a married couple, there will come 
with them divers and many annoyances for fathers and mothers; 
they will have to bear them patiently, for there are no honors but 
with them come burdens. Fathers and mothers must live in constant 
restraint. Never should the children hear or see anything of their 
parents that might in the least detract from the love or reverence 
they owe them. Hence quarreling, faultfinding and scolding are 
out of place between parents in the presence of children. Fathers 
and mothers are human, they are liable to err, but if you, parents, 
have any fault to find, discuss the matter when you are alone. Wait 
until the children are asleep, or at school, before you discuss dif- 
ferences of opinion. Always try to smoothen out differences and 
little difficulties in a spirit of charity and patience. There may be 
another child resting beneath the heart of your wife, and for that 
reason, too, it is very important for both of you to treat each other 
with true love and charity, in order not to put a blight upon the life 
that is yet unborn. 

Parental duties call for many sacrifices, many more than you ever 
thought you should be asked to make in the name of love. But such 
is life, and you must make the best of it. 

The proper training of children with its many little annoyances 
is by many looked upon as useless; yet, for their future life, if you 
put yourselves in the place of children, you will see how great an 
influence this training has upon the years that are to come. 

As the child is obliged to learn, so you are obliged to teach. And 
the sort of teaching you are to do may appear monotonous to you, 
but it is not so for the child. It must appear monotonous to you to 
repeat the same thing many times, but the child needs that constant 
repetition, for its memory is not as retentive as is yours. And if it 
is easy even for you to forget things, can you expect more of a 
child? 
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A child learns by having the same lesson told over and over again. 
To illustrate. 


The child must be taught not to steal. It must be taught that 
stealing is a sin which God has forbidden, a sin which God will 
punish. To bring this lesson home to the child you cannot talk in 
an abstract manner about the rights of property, or the duty of resti- 
tution, it would be a waste of time and breath. In the first place, 
one explanation will never be enough, and, furthermore, the child 
cannot understand abstract things, such as sin, rights of property, 
restitution, and so on. The child, not knowing the nature or value 
of property, must be trained not to take or even touch anything 
without first asking the parents. That of course will mean annoy- 
ance and bother for parents; but in later years it will be proven 
that this is the only method by which you can teach the child not 
to steal. 


A little child, unable to reason, will want everything in sight. It 
is not that it has any clear idea of the use or benefit of the object 
it sees; but from inborn selfishness it wants all it sees. This is a 
thing parents must not tolerate. To humor a child in its selfishness 
is to make of it a thief. Instead the child must be made to feel that 
it is utterly dependent upon parents for all its wants. That is the 
lesson the child must learn early, and you, fathers, are to teach that 
lesson. 

To convey this lesson you must never permit the child to help 
itself at table or anywhere else. Make it say “please” when it wants 
anything, and “thank you” when it has received something. At 
meals give it a proper portion and never permit it to help itself. 
Should it require a second helping, make it ask and thank you for 
it. Care should be taken that the child will not waste food or play 
with it, for food has not been given to us to play with. Under no 
consideration must children be allowed to help themselves to food 
in the pantry or money from the parental pocketbook. 


Some will say it is a nuisance to make children ask for all they 
want or need. Why not let children help themselves? Food is 
there to be eaten; why bother about having children tagging after 
you for every bit of food? Of course this would save bother and 
annoyance, but there would be no training of the children and the 
most valuable lessons they are to receive in that tender age would 
never be given. No doubt, children would help themselves only 
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too gladly to all the good things they see. But there is the danger 
that they might overlook the meaning of “thine and mine.” 

If you allow children to help themselves they get the idea they 
can take anything they like. Which child is likely to go to a grocery 
and take an apple from the counter: the child that says to its parents 
“please may I have an apple,” or the child that is accustomed to 
help itself at home? The well-trained child will never dare to 
touch a thing it does not first ask for. It thoroughly learns by ex- 
ample the lesson: “thou shalt not steal.” 

Another child will know it can have all it wants. All that is needed 
is to help itself. If its parents don’t care what the child takes, why 
should others care? This child is taught to steal and the parents are 
the teachers. 

Whatever is worth while doing is worth while doing well. Hence 
do not look so much at inconveniences and annoyances as upon the 
good results that will come from conscientious training. 

Insist upon children asking and thanking you for things they 
want. It also teaches them good manners. Give your children 
whatever you think is proper. If they ask for something you can- 
not give them, or something that would be injurious for them, you 
may give them something else of benefit to them. You must make 
them understand they cannot have everything they see. The selfish- 
ness of children cannot be curbed by petting them. There are times 
when parents must say a very strong “no” and stick to it. 

Many times children are unreasonable in their wants. Unless 
parents are there to control their wants, where should it end? Is 
not the spirit of waste and extravagance of our day proof enough 
that wilful waste makes woeful want? Why have we so many 
young thieves and juvenile courts? Boys and girls have become 
experienced shoplifters and daylight burglars. Would many of 
these unfortunate children be what they are if they had been trained 
to ask for things at home? 

Children are unreasonable in many things and they must be cured 
of that habit in time. And the best method is the good old-fash- 
ioned method of making the children say “please” for whatever 
they want, of training them not to touch what does not belong to 
them. 

It will pay you in a thousand ways to make the children ask for 
whatever they need, whether food, clothing, books or whatever else 
it may be. 
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Some people think such a custom is positively absurd, incom- 
patible with our advanced ideas of education and all that. Give 
children all they want or, rather, let them help themselves! They 
will know when they have enough. How should we like to have 
to ask someone for a slice of bread when we are hungry! Such is 
their reasoning. 

But let me call your attention to God’s way of doing. Does not 
He, who knows all things, know what we need? And yet this all- 
knowing God makes us ask for what we need, for body and soul. 
God knows our wants far better than we do, especially our spir- 
itual wants; yet, God wants us to pray for all we need. God re- 
quires our prayer to remind us of our dependence upon Him for 
all we are and have. We know we depend upon God for all things ; 
yet even we must be reminded of this fact. Must not the children 
be reminded then of their dependence upon their parents? Will it 
hurt the children to learn they must not crave for things they can- 
not have? Will it hurt children to learn that they must not even 
touch things that do not belong to them? If you think these are 
good lessons for your children, teach these lessons constantly and 
thoroughly. 

You, fathers, take the place of God with your children and there- 
fore you must rule them with the authority of God and in the name 
of God. 























PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 

The Prefecture of Alaska is raised to a Vicariate Apos- 
tolic. (Dec. 22, 1916.) 

Letter to the Rev. Fr. Alexius Lepicier, Prior General 
of the Order of Servites, praises his theological treatise 
on the Blessed Eucharist. (Jan. 10, 1917.) 

Letter to the Archbishops and Bishops of the United 
States highly commends the Holy Name Society. (Jan. 
15, 1917.) 

Letter to the Rev. Thomas Vinas, Superior General of 
the Order of Pious Schools, in memory of the tercentenary 
of his Institute. (Feb. 10, 1917.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


RESTITUTION 


John received from Paul the present of a horse, which he after- 
wards sold to Peter for $250. A few days after the sale the horse 
died a natural death. John then learned that the horse he had re- 
ceived as a present had been stolen from Henry. Now John wishes 
to know what he is to do with the $250. 

1. Is John a possessor in good, bad, or doubtful faith? 

2. What are the principles of restitution for a possessor such as 
John is? 

3. Is John obliged to restitution, and to whom? 


Solution: 


I. In the case John was evidently a possessor in good faith. He 
did not know the horse he sold was stolen property until after the 
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death of the horse, and he is now willing to restore the $250 to the 
rightful owner. 

2. (1) The person in good faith, just as soon as he learns that 
he is retaining the property of another, is obliged to restore it in its 
actual condition; that is, in whole or in part, as the case may be, 
together with whatever emolument he may have derived therefrom: 
“id in quo ditior factus est.” 

(2) If the property of another person while held by a possessor 
in good faith, and he has not enriched himself thereby, he is obliged 
to nothing: “res perit domino.” 

(3) If the person in good faith sells the property of another to a 
third party, and the rightful owner later claims it from this third 
party, “in casu evictionis,” the seller is obliged to restore to this third 
party the amount received. 

Those principles suppose, of course, that there had been no legiti- 
mate prescription in the case. 

3. (1) The common opinion of the theologians is that John is 
obliged to restitution. 

a. The more probable opinion holds that the $250 is to be re- 
stored to Henry, the rightful owner of the horse, because John has 
enriched himself by $250 at the expense of Henry. 

b. Others hold that John must restore the $250 to Peter, the pur- 
chaser, because the sale was invalid. 

(2) Some modern theologians (Bucceroni, Genicot, Noldin) hold 
that John is not bound to restitution at all, because neither Henry 
the owner nor Peter the purchaser can be said to have a right to the 
$250. Not Henry, because “res.perit domino”; not Peter, because 
outside of the case of eviction, the seller acquires the full and entire 
dominion of the amount received. Consequently, “in dubio melior 
est conditio possidentis.” 

The last opinion should be held as at least extrinsically probable, 
because of the authority of the theologians who teach it, and con- 
sequently John may be freed from all obligation to restitution. 











































BOOK REVIEWS 


Raymond; or Life and Death. By Sir Oliver Lodge. (New York, George 
H. Doran Co.) 


Spiritists have long realized that a fatal objection to their pretence to 
have established communication between the living and the dead lay in 
the fact that in no single instance were they able to substantiate their 
claims. If the spirits of the departed really sought through the trance 
speeches of mediums to instruct and console bereaved friends, it seems that 
they should also know how to establish their own identity by incontrovertible 
proofs. They ought to present their credentials before seeking to impose 
their doctrines. That this has been at length accomplished is the claim 
of the book before us. In its pages Sir Oliver Lodge, England’s great 
scientist, submits evidence to prove that a genuine communication from 
beyond the grave was recently received by his family. Lieutenant Raymond 
Lodge, the author’s youngest son, was killed September 14, 1915, while 
serving with the British army in France. A few weeks later, at an “anony- 
mous” séance, Lady Lodge received a “message” from the departed, describ- 
ing a group photograph taken a short time before at the front. None 
of the Lodge family had seen or heard of this picture. Some months later 
it arrived and was seen to bear out the description that had been given. 
Many will say that this incident in all its details had been carefully planned 
and prepared by the Spiritists. It is true that the appearance of Sir Oliver’s 
book has wonderfully helped the practice of the professional mediums. 
But even though the theory of fraud and deception do not fit in with the 
circumstances of the case, there will not be wanting naturalistic explanations. 
Prepossessions against the actuality, if not the possibility, of anything that 
borders on the preternatural, easily lead to the acceptance of hypotheses 
quite as marvellous as the facts to be explained. The spiritualistic inter- 
pretation of the occurrence is accepted by Sir Oliver, and in this he is 
neither unreasonable nor unscientific. But when he concludes that the spirit 
agency was none other than his dead son, he draws an inference not war- 
ranted by the data. For he takes no acount of the possibility of deception 
on the part of a spirit “control.” That an extra-terrestrial intelligence speak- 
ing through a medium should possess knowledge that would enable it to 
masquerade as another and that it should be capable of practising deception, 
does not seem to enter into the calculations of the distinguished scientist. 
More conservative and at the same time more just is the attitude of other 
men of science who, while admitting that there exists outside our scientific 
knowledge a force exercised by intelligence differing from the ordinary 
intelligence common to mortals, do not attempt to define the exact nature 
of that intelligence or to establish its identity. Nay, leading investigators 
have declared that no spirit-message has ever borne unmistakable evidence 
that it emanated from a disembodied spirit. “The spirits are able to give 
some facts or circumstances relating to a deceased person with whom they 
claim identity. But these facts are generally of a superficial and trivial char- 
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acter, and are apparently gathered from the minds of the experimenters them- 
selves. The spirits cannot give important and evidential facts which might 
at least tend to establish their identity’ (J. Godfrey Raupert, Spiritistic Phe- 
nomena and Their Interpretation, page 39). This was exemplified in the 
present instance. Sir Oliver wishing to overcome the scepticism of two of 
his sons, obtained from them certain phrases and expressions which they 
said would bring a definite concept into the mind of their brother. At a 
séance Sir Oliver inquired whether these words called up any recollections. 
The response was a true oracular utterance, so vague and ambiguous that 
nothing conclusive could be deduced. Sir Oliver Lodge’s reputation as a 
scientist ought to guarantee the genuineness of the facts he submits. His 
view that the cognizance by the mediums of matters naturally inaccessible to 
them transcended normal causes, cannot be quarreled with. There must be 
a proportion between effect and cause. But his recourse to the Spiritistic 
interpretation of the phenomena is not justifiable. This interpretation may 
seem to have a certain measure of support from some isolated facts; but as 
Mr. Raupert shows very well in his book quoted above (pp. 39 ff.), it is a 
false and mischievous interpretation, which “an honest explanation of all the 
facts, as well as common sense and ordinary morality must emphatically 
repudiate.” 





NOTES 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE LIVING AND THE DEap. 


In this issue is reviewed a book written by Sir Oliver Lodge, which has 
created a great stir in England. The book presents to the reader certain 
“spirit messages” descriptive of life in the spirit world, which Sir Oliver 
regards as definite proof of continued existence after death. As to the value 
of these proofs it need only be said that if the persuasion of personal im- 
mortality rested on them its foundation would be indeed precarious. The 
attempt to identify the communication of the messages with the author’s dead 
son is a failure. The general character of the messages is, to put it mildly, 
trivial. We are told that at death the soul is provided with a body similar to, 
and derived from, the one it possessed on earth; that its surroundings and 
life continue very much as they were before; that death marks only one stage 
in a series of existences that ultimately will lead all mankind to a Highest 
Sphere. Sir Oliver himself pronounces a great part of these descriptions of 
the after-earth existence as “at least humorous.” But innocent or even 
ridiculous seeming though portions of them be, their general trend is away 
from even natural religion. They do not further, but rather hinder that 
progress of man toward higher things about which they speak. To Christian 
revelation they are diametrically opposed. 

Faith and reason alike assure us that the human soul does not perish with 
the body, but lives on beyond the grave. Is it possible for the disembodied 
spirit to revisit the earth and make its presence felt intelligibly or sensibly? 
Science cannot prove that this is impossible, for the immaterial is beyond the 
reach of physical experiment and observation. Metaphysics, however, shows 
that such a return is not impossible. Since the soul acts upon matter during 
its union with the body, there is nothing intrinsically repugnant in that it 
should so act in its state of separation. But it is to revelation we must turn 
for more complete knowledge of the possibilities of the discarnate soul. 
Faith teaches us that after death the soul is consigned to abodes of reward 
or of punishment, that it will not be reunited to the body till the resurrection. 
Death does not mean for the soul union with a new body by means of which 
it may continue the accustomed sense life and communication with the living. 
It means a separation from the body, the only matter over which the soul 
has direct power, a separation from the senses, the channels through which 
knowledge is received and transmitted in this life. Faith likewise assures 
us that the saints have not lost their interest in and their helpfulness for 
those on earth. We may even believe that their glorified souls possess 
miraculously the power to appear at will to dwellers on earth. (S. Thomas, 
S. Theol. Suppl. Q. 69 A. 3.) But since their present condition is that of a 
separation from the living and since their wills are in all things conformed 
to the Divine will, we should not expect sensible communication with the 
blessed to be usual or ordinary occurrences (ibid. ad lum). Much less 
should we expect the souls in Purgatory or in Hell to appear frequently on 
earth. The former are confined to purifying fires to atone for the deeds 
done in the flesh, the latter are enemies of God, unworthy of Divine favors. 
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It is true that there are records of many authentic appearances and com- 
munications from the other world. But it must be remembered that besides 
the spirits of the departed faith makes known to us the existence of a multi- 
tude of beings purely spiritual, some holy and blessed, others wicked and 
fallen. The angels by reason of their wholly immaterial nature can exercise 
a much greater power over physical and material forces than can a separated 
soul. Nor are they removed from the society of mortals. God has placed 
them amongst men, the good angels to guard us in all our ways, the evil to 
afford us by temptation the occasion of being exercised in virtue. In carrying 
on their ministry on earth the angels must act upon our external or internal 
senses. This they do by impressing images upon the imagination, as in 
dreams, or even by constructing and utilizing temporarily a material organism. 
Since, then, the activity of the angels in the world is ordinary and continual, 
we may ascribe to their intervention most of the real instances of intercom- 
munication between the living and the dead. Thus may the living appear to 
others in dreams, without being actually present, and the souls of the de- 
parted likewise speak to the living through the ministration of angels. (S. 
Thomas, /. c. ad 3um in contr.). Miracles are not to be multiplied without 
necessity, consequently, since communication with spirits is always strictly 
miraculous and supernatural when the spirits are souls of the departed, but 
as a rule only preternatural (natural quoad se, supernatural quoad nos) 
when the spirits are angels (Summa Theol. I. Q. 110 A. 4, Q. 111 A. 4), 
we may conclude that it is to these latter that such contact with the world 
unseen ought generally to be ascribed. That the spirits responsible for spirit- 
istic communication are lying and malignant is clear from the erroneous and 
immoral doctrines they teach. The rejection of the supernatural was the sin 
by which the angels fell. Those lost spirits now wander about the world 
seeking the ruin of souls. The doctrine they teach is that which wrought 
their own disaster,—rejection of the supernatural. That science should appear 
to lend its authority to their doctrine is a part of their art; it was by the 
lure of knowledge that they first lead man to turn from God. 








